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WE HAVE STATED THAT A&J CONTAINS 
THE FOREMOST MARKET LISTS IN AMERICA. 
Why do we make such a claim? 


To assure up-to-the-minute accuracy, each publication listed is contacted as to their 
address, editor, publication dates, rates, method of payment (whether on acceptance or 
public auion) , current editorial needs, and any other pertinent information of value to 
writers. ‘This information is current up to press time of AX]. 


The waters of the publishing sea remain pretty much the same but the sands shift with 
the tides. Our lists remain fairly constant from year to year; the list for February, for 
example, is a list on the Juvenile Markets. Last February (1959) our list was also the 
Juvenile Magazines Market List, but if you compare, you will find that there have 
been changes in a number of these magazines. 

IT IS VITAL TO THE WRITER THAT HE KNOW OF THESE CHANGES. 
LAST YEAR'S LIST, THOUGH SIMILAR IN MANY RESPECTS, IS OUT- 
MODELED TODAY, BECAUSE OF EDITORIAL, ADDRESS AND REQUIREMENT 
CHANGES. 


We say this because from time to time, new writers and readers of AX] have written 
to inquire why they can’t use last year’s lists. A current, accurate market list is a must 
for the selling and hope-to-sell writer. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST IS FOREMOST 
AMONG ALL WRITERS’ MAGAZINES AS A PRIME SOURCE OF MARKETS. 


This is our market list schedule by month: 


January Annual Handy Market List 

February Juvenile Magazines 

March Poetry 

April Filler (Also Writers’ Conferences) 

May ‘Television and Short Short Story 

June Travel, Farm, Reprints Overseas 

July Handy Mid-Year Market List 

August Book Publishers 

September Specialized Magazines 

October Religious Magazines (British Markets and 
Little Magazines on alternate years) 

November’ Syndicates, Plays, Greeting Cards 

December Business Magazines, Company Publications. 


Constant changes in editors, needs and requirements, addresses are published in 
LAST MINUTE NEWS FROM EDITORS each month. 


If you‘ve missed any of the issues of 1959, some copies of each month are still available. Lead 
articles for last year were: January—Market Forecast; February—Inside Facts of Book Pub- 
lishing; March-——Writing for TV; April—Recipe for Books That Will Sell; May—Fusing 
Emotions in the Story; June—The Biographer’s Goal: Truth; July—A Way To Control Your 
Reader; August—Putting Art into Non-Fiction; September—Me and My Multitudes!; 
October—Belief and the Author; iNovember—How The BIG Ones Happen; December—Flash- 
backs—How To, When To Use T' 
YOU MAY ler ANY OF THESE FOR 25c PER COPY. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $4.00 for two years; $2.50 for one year. (50c per year, 
additional, outside U.S.A.) 


Author & Journalist 
3365 Martin Drive Boulder, Colorado 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916. 
Published monthly at 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado 
Newell E. Fogelberg, Editor and Publisher. 


Send changes of address and all other communications to 
the address above. Changes of address must be received by 
the 10th of the month to catch the following issue. 
Subscription price in U.S.A., $4 for 2 years, $2.50 for 1 year. 
Outside U.S.A., $5 for 2 years, $3 for 1 year. Single copies, 
25 cents each. 

Manuscripts and other material submitted should be accom- 
panied by stamped, self-addr envelope. Due care is 
exercised in handling, but AUTHOR & JOURNALIST assumes 
no responsibility for loss or damage. 

Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the Post 
Office at Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 1879, 
Copyright 1960 by Newell E. Fogelberg. 
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Were 
we 
thrilled 


. . . when Jim sold his first story! 


It was a family affair. Jim supplying the imagination, 
and I the encouragement. Result: a check for $250, and 
a bright-looking future. 

It happened after I'd read a Palmer ad and sent for 
their book. It explained how people make good money 
writing; how even ordinary experiences can be turned 
into interesting stories and articles. So Jim enrolled. 
Evenings were filled with excitement as he learned how 
to put a story together. Then, thanks to Palmer, he 
completed one—and it sold. Honestly, we’re as thrilled 
as a couple of kids! 


Wanted: More New Writers 
say editors themselves 


A top editor says he is having a hard time getting 
5,000-word fiction—$750 base rate. A TV script buyer 
says: “I’m beating the bushes (for material) all the 
time.” The Writer reports: “Writers will find editors 
are more eager than ever to discover talent.” 

If you are not making sales, it may not be because 
you lack talent, but that you need to know more about 
the professional techniques that editors look for. And 
that’s where we come in. Our instruction is unique: it 
includes training for all fields—stories, articles, TV 
scripts—all at one low cost. Many Palmer beginners 
earn while learning. F. E. Lang’s first story sold for 
$250; Amy Davidson sold twenty-two articles, two of 
which were lesson assignments. 

FREE OFFER shows how. To learn how Palmer’s proven 
home-study training may help you as a writer, send 'eday 
for free typical lesson and 40-page book. No obligation; 
no salesman will call. Send coupon or postcard now 
before you forget. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood, Calif., Desk G-20 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 
F Stories 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-20 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, explaining how you help new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their income. 
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Sell the Scripts 


You Write! | 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


STC SETS HER IN SELLING 
DIRECTION 


“After completing your Practical Fiction 
Writing, | sold two stories to RANCH RO- 
MANCES. I feel that it was your course that 
set me in the selling direction. You did so much 
for me in the beginning that | should like to 
continue to work with you.”—H. W. Hartwig, 
Fontana, Calif. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 

the free booklet, ‘““Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


The Simplified Training Course 

1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 

Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 
Name 
Address 
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What Readers Say 


Orchids to A & J! I was introduced to your in- 
teresting and helpful journal when last summer I 
went through my desk and amidst the papers I 
discovered an old subscription form which had 
been mailed to me sometime previous. 

Sounded interesting and because I devour any- 
thing that has to do with writing I didn’t hesitate. 
I mailed it in. And shortly those brilliant and 
stimulating journals found their way to my door. 

I look forward to every issue and have sent in 
for back issues for market lists which I must say are 
“pure gold.” For the beginning writer or the pro- 
fessional, A & J is an “education in writing.” 

Mrs. Cora E. Sobieski 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find my check for a two year renewal 
of the Author and Journalist. Your magazine has a 
very alert market. 

Thanks to you, I have an article in the January 
issue of FATE, “Is Your Dog Smarter than You?” 
This article on mind-reading did not fit the usual 
classifications. I have sold more than twenty arti- 
cles, plays, etc., this year to small magazines. 

However, you listed a magazine that was in- 
terested in the story of an old house from a his- 
torical point of view. I have such an article about 
a house in Nova Scotia and a very good picture. 

Marjory MacCreary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In the December 1959 A & J Ella M. Noller 
asks for comment on the new educational mate- 
rial mail rate. 

Here’s mine. 

This reduced rate is one of the greatest breaks 
writers have ever had. It has been a twenty-year 
battle to enable us to send our material at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

However, editorial offices, either through ig- 
norance or prejudice, often still refuse to aid 
writers by accenting the new rate. But the worst 
thing we can do is to go “chicken” and submit to 
being forced back into using the old outrageous 
first class postage. 

The new educational rate is not second class, 
third, or fourth class. It is a new classification 
especially designed to transport writers’ material. 
It is standard, legal and saliclese, no matter what 
editors may think. 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on ms. of all types 


APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 
CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 Phone for appt. DUnkirk 3-6575 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book or play. SAMPLE TV PLAYS, $1.50. 


EDITING . .. COACHING .. . REVISION . . . MARKETING 
MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor... 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


2326 West 8th Street 
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Stick to your rights, Ella, and let’s all use the 
educational material rates. We'll learn ’em in 
time. 

Weldon F. Heald 
Tucson, Arizona 


A belated but hearty welcome to you and Mrs. 
Fogelberg as editors of Author & Journalist. 

For twenty-five years it has been poke in the 
back, my light in the dark, and publishers’ address 
book. Many new writers I have counseled to sub- 
scribe to it. 

A&J has seen me go from $1.50 beginner pieces, 
to published books, to a current staff writer on a 
big city newspaper, and chapter president of 
Theta Sigma Phi. 

In all this time, its articles have never been too 
easy or hard to understand, but have always given 
me something to stretch up to. 

May it grow in strength and labor under your 
hand. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. John Xan 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Ever since you took over the editorship of 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST I have been mean- 
ing to tell you how much my husband and I like 
your publication. For a long, long time we have 
been subscribers to A&J because we like it the 
best of any of the writer’s magazines. (We have 
bought, from time to time, other magazines of this 
nature but we subscribe to A&J because this maga- 
zine is definitely not a once-in-a-while to us.) We 
like the format and the quality of the paper and 
the printing type. Ever since we have been in 
this happy writing business seriously, we have 
kept AUTHOR & JOURNALIST right here be- 
side the typewriter, even closer than the diction- 
ary, Roget, Clement Wood, etc. (which are three 
feet away on the bookshelves.) 

Christmas seems an appropriate time to express 
our feelings concerning the fine magazine you so 
competently edit. 

My husband and I enjoy getting together the 
little pamphlet which we use for Christmas greet- 
ings. We hope very much that you will get a bit of 
fun and pleasure from our small booklet. 

Sincerely, 
Margaret Abbott, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


That's Life 


An architect covers his errors with ivy, 
A doctor buries his; 
But make a mistake on a printed page, 
And, brother, there it is! 
Berenice M. Ball 
West Chester, Pa. 
From The Chester County Day News 


Thank you, thank you, thank you for printing 
the article, “An Article a Day Keeps The Sheriff 
Away,” September, by J. Charles Davis, II. It’s 
quite like a small, water-logged board to a drown- 
ing man. It can’t quite keep him afloat, but it 
adds to his sense of security while going under. 

Since I read the article, I have religiously 
pounded out an article a day, and sometimes more 
on productive days. After mailing the first of 
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Money Talks--Over 
$10,000 Talking 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical 
. .. PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of 
Michigan, who has good reason to know— 


because, as he says: 

“For about 7 year I have been entering contests with 
regularity and persistence . . . I knew that 1 needed to 
learn how to write in a professional manner . . y 
using the methods and techniques recommended by The 
New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will I be skeptical of the statement that 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half 
through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“T have totalled up my sales since I have been working 
with you. I have sold a total of 71 pieces of all kinds, 
amounting to $1,458.23 

“T have just had an acceptance of the National Park 
story you criticized for me a short time ago. Family 
Weekly Magazine is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume of juvenile 
(teenage) sales I have enjoyed is a direct result of my 
work in the N.Y.S. course. Among the many helpful 
points that my instructor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow a story line. I am en- 
closing a story that was begun as a part of the course. 
I sold it shortly after finishing the course, to The Metho- 
— Co.,” writes Julia Collier, of Washington, 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. Yes, however you want to compare 
value—whether it be on the basis of price, material, 
experience, or personal help—NYS meets every com- 
petitive challenge! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY = 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 651, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING | 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 

Sample Material. 
Name 
| Address 
| City Zone State | 

Licensed by the State of New York. 
( = inquiry is confidential. 
| Yo salesman will call). 


thirty three manuscripts, twenty two have ane at 
my doorstep. No doubt the others are drawing 
near on train, plane, ship and stage coach. The 
cost of manila envelopes and postage has cut 
heavily into my food money and I haven't been 
able to look my land-lady in the eye for some 
time. Even my cat is getting a gaunt, stringy look 
about it, and I notice her playing up to the neigh- 
bors more the past two wecks. 

Anyway, whenever I let all this get me down 
from time to time, I merely open my Author & 
Journalist to page 12 and run my blood-shot eyes 
over the line that reads thus: “It has worked for 
me all down the years, and it still works. The 
answer is the article market.” Mr. Davis then 
goes on and describes how the market is a big one 
and hungry—not RAVENOUS-—for material. 

Now, I, the most uncreative, unpublished, un- 
read and undaunted author in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, am not challenging 
the veracity of Mr. Davis’ words. No, quite the 
contrary! He’s a successful writer and if he says 
it works—it WORKS! Bearing this in mind, I 
take strength from his words. Reading the article 
once quickens my pulse and sends the blood ham- 
mering through my emaciated body. Reading it a 
second time starts my fingers fairly quivering with 
anticipation to get at my typewriter. A third time 
sends me leaping and screaming about the room 
in abandoned joy at the effortless task before me 
of writing a simple article that will remunerate 
my efforts with MONEY ... MONEY... Money 

. Money . . . money. 

A friend for life, 
Charles Collier 


What crimson means to a sunset, the howl of a 
coyote to a rising moon, bray of jackass to the be- 
whiskered prospector, or stinger of a bumble bee 
as he sinks it home—that is what Virginia Brasier’s 
“Poetic Integrity” means to a poetic soul. 

I am not a poet laureate but do enjoy the works 
of others and sometimes fill a page myself. The 
writer of the article suggests that “a poet is one 
whose senses never dull.” 

“Prose, poetry, verse,” 

renown, 

“Is a mortals musical thought.” 

Might I, a humble man of hire,—whose labor 

Can be cheaply bought, 

Define the poet? 
A poet is one who grasps the simple part 

Of the simplest thought, 

Magnifies the fragment with simple words until 
An artful structure has been wrought. 
Thanks for a good, sensible, satisfying magazine. 
Howell D. Holcomb 
Grass Valley, Calif. 


explains a poet of great 


Although Author & Journalist is comparatively 
new to me, and I to it, I have found it to be the 
one thing, if I were to have a choice when strand- 
ed on the isle of the muse, that I could not be 
without. A true oasis in any desert safari .. . 

Montage rather piqued my interest . . . first for 
its title . . . which I in turn feel that its always 
reason enough, when in writing or selecting titles, 
one stands out over the many in our minds. 

The column itself is interesting and evaluating 

. especially appealing to my sense of humor 

. as to the title selections . . . in fact so much 
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so that I cannot pass it by without adding some- 
thing of my own from “Ye flaming cauldron” . . . 


Such as... TITLES OF OUR. AGE...) 
ONLY THE BRAVE DARE DIE... (THE 
LAST WARRIOR) 
NESCIENCE SCORES A HIT (SONG 


.... HOUN BOG) 
FLAMES FROM FLAMBUOYANT FIRE (A 
POET GOES BERSERK) 


ANATHEMA RULES THE ROOST (THAT 
MAN IS CUSSING AGAIN!) 

THERE GOES ANONYMOUS . . . (JUST AN- 
OTHER MOOSE!) 

EVERYTHING RIDES AGAIN (TENDER- 


FOOT’S PAUL REVERE) 

IN THE WAKE OF THE CESSPOOL ... (THE 
GOOD SHIP SMELT!) 

THAT OLD WHISTLE .. (WHISTLER’S 
MOTHER) OR SEQUEL... (I PAID TOO 
MUCH FOR MINE!) 

DALY’S WAXWORKS ... (HIS MUSTACHE) 

EDITORS ARE ALMOST HUMAN ... (THEY 
SOMETIMES CUSS!) 

THAT SECRET IS MINE... 
I'VE GOT A SECRET) 

SPLIT LEVEL LIVING ... (MA AND DAD 
ARE NOT SPEAKING ANYMORE) 

Thanks for the help for the poets such as the 
one in Oct. issue by Margaret Shipley 
WRITER, GO TO THE POET ... and in the 
Nov. issue POETIC INTEGRITY by Virginia 
Brasier. The market lists alone are a real boon. 

Lucile Newton Factor 
Mason City, Iowa 


(SEQUEL TO 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
vour time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will reccive every 
consideration: if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 


event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000_____________ $3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words________ 5.00 
TV scripts—One 3.00 
5.00 
7.50 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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Experiment Press, 
Experiment Magazine, 
Search For Mss. 


Experimental forms and content in poetry. 
Occasional criticism and reviews of poetry and 
subjects related to poetry. Press for private pub- 
lication of books by EXPERIMENT SUSTAIN- 
ING GROUP (sustaining group for the magazine 
only). EXPERIMENT PRESS is publishing an 
annual series of paper back book collections of One 
Minute Verse Plays. The first of these anthologies, 
for 1959, is off the press and is being sold by 
Alan Swallow, Publisher, for $2.50 per copy. EX- 
PERIMENT THEATRE ONE is the title. EX- 
PERIMENT THEATRE TWO will go to press 
the first of 1960. These plays are poetic drama 
under 7 pages typed double space, for actual 
staging (not reading) arena style in the middle of 
the living room (or similar) floor. Playwrights in 
these anthologies pay approximately $5 per page 
to printer: 20%, of sale goes to Alan Swallow for 
overhead (he makes no profit) ; remainder of sale 
money on theatre anthologies goes to playwright 
after cost of publishing anthology is deducted from 
sales (approximately 50% return to author): each 
playwright is given 4 free copies of book. Authors 
do NOT pay printing costs for EXPERIMENT 
MAGAZINE. Printing costs for this are paid en- 
tirely by EXPERIMENT SUSTAINING GROUP 
plus sales of copies and subscriptions. To date the 
SUSTAINING GROUP has been able to pay only 
a small percent of printing cost, so the magazine 
comes out irregularly and at long intervals, and 
only, each time, after printer has been paid com- 
pletely for printing preceding issue. 


Regarding private publication through EX- 
PERIMENT PRESS for EXPERIMENT SUS- 
TAINING GROUP members: Authors pay 


printer: in the case of individual publication of 
a book by one author 20°% of sales goes to Alan 
Swallow, Publisher, who catalogues, and distrib- 
utes (sells) nationally, Experiment Press books, 
without profit: and 80% is returned by Swallow 
to author. Author also gets 4 free copies of book. 


All staff work on the magazine and press is 
voluntary, without pay. The magazine and press 
are non-profit. The magazine has a high interna- 
tional reputation and has been appearing for many 
years. It is in need of subsidization, or a grant, in 
order to appear regularly. 


Poets with work accepted for the magazine or 
EXPERIMENT THEATRE anthologies are eli- 
gible for EXPERIMENT SUSTAINING GROUP 
and use of our private press. Sustaining Group 
membership is $10 per published issue of the 
magazine, EXPERIMENT for at least one year. 


We are inaugurating a series now of Experiment 
Theatre pamphlets—each pamphlet to be the work 
wholly of one author. These must be poetic 
drama, dialogue in poetry or poetry and prose, but 
may be long plays or a collection of One-Minute 
plays. Pamphlets can range in size up to 48 pages. 
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These pamphlets will be printed under the private 
EXPERIMENT PRESS imprint, catalogued and 
distributed (sold) by Alan Swallow, Publisher. 
Printing will be done in Santa Fe, via our art 
editor, Tom Dryce, at a very reasonable cost. Say, 
$150. ($50. down) for approximately 48 pages ($25. 
more if illustrated) up to 1000 copies. This is only 
approximate cost, but it will probably be much 
less, as few pamphlets run to 48 pages, and there is 
rarely any need to print more than 250 copies. 
Cost to be returned to author by Mr. Swallow— 
that is 80° to be returned and he will withhold 
his 20°% commission for overhead. 

We emphasize that this is private printing and 
you must be a member of Experiment Sustaining 
Group to be eligible to the individual use of Ex- 
periment Press imprint. Your manuscript must 
pass the editorial office first. 

We are delighted with the looks of our first pub- 
lished three Experiment Press books, and look 
forward to our book collection, EXPERIMENT 
THEATRE TWO, 1960, all one-minute religious 
and dance drama. 


Authors are invited to send manuscripts, one- 
minute plays of all types. 
—Carol Ely Harper, Editor, 


EXPERIMENT MAGAZINE and 
EXPERIMENT PRESS 

6565 Windermere Road 

Seattle 5, Washington 


Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spare-time) 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of men_ and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 20-page booklet, which includes Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. 27 


Western Office Eastern Office 
Box 1008, Glendale, Calif. Box 221, Irwin, Pa. 
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Mc Calls 


"Cigars For Dr. Plumhoff 


ugh. "Things In The Sky” F 
4 YOY MM... Article by Arthur C. Clarke A Story by Martin Kelly 
¢ A TELEVISION SALE’ \ 
*Payro ° 1 
A Story by Steve Frazee 
to CHEYENNE (ABC-TV) A Bovel by 
APA 
| * MOTION PICTURE SALE 
‘ Learn At out An Airport A Novel by Frank Kane 
A HARPER BOOK "What's His A Non-Fiction Book To MGM 
"838 Ways To Amuse A Child® Is Ours" Bowen 
A Non-Fiction Book | To UBLISHING COMPANY 
by June Johnson A PoPuar Liskaky Book 
Mightiest ingenue "Meet Me In Darkness" 
ed A Novel by Raymond E. Banks 
YOUR LIFE Most Private World" 
a Can® A Story by Nan Gilbert 
On The Turnpikes" We Have Fed Our 5e& 
ros A Novel by Poul Anderson CAVALIER 
: L. T. Woodward, M.D. *The Day I Shot Richtofen" 
TORONTO *Tiger® An Article by Robert Buie, 
STAR | 4 Story by Burt Wohl with Dale M. Titler 


xtengion 
WEEKLY 


i-Natured Type” "The Fifth Caller" 
"I Drove Her To Suicide" 


"The Friendly, Good 
L A Story by Virginia Laughlin A Serial by Helen Nielsen 
(BOOK RIGHTS to A Story by Charlotte Bailey 
WILLIAM MORROW AND COMPANY) 


STORIES 
: Cheats" A DELL BOOK 


"The Deputy* A Story by Robert Silverberg 


An Article by George Johnson 


A Novel (Based on the 
Henry Fonda television show) 
A B00K CLUB SELECTION by Roe Richmond A CHILTON BOOK : 
"The Crowded Sky" "The Harry Belafonte Story" - 
A Novel by Hank Searls A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE A Non-Fiction Book by Arnold Shaw . 
APRIL '60 SELECTION OF or Sake™ 
THE LITERARY GUILD A Novel by Henry Kane MUAVNE 
(MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS BRITISH RIGHTS to BOARDMAN LTD. MYSTERY MAGATINE 
SOLD TO WARNER BROS.) FRENCH RIGHTS to LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD "pay Off Or Die" 
SWEDISH RIGHTS to COOP EUROPE A Story by Richard Deming 
a DANISH RIGHTS to WINTHERS FORLAG 
| RIGHTS to EDITORA ATLANTIDA A DOUBLEDAY BOOK 
"The Honorable Sword DUTCH RIGHTS to DE COMBINATIE *Unwise Child* 
A Novel by Mildred Lewis (U.S. PUBLISHER: DELL BOOKS) A Novel by Randall Garrett 


SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: | i is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge 
a gt ota - And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and gi as 
TERMS eae ct to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two women aoe 
you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
10% past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
Grindstone merican sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
your with beginners writers until you begin to earn 
"000 wo 1 P pany material, is five dollars pe i i 
4 thousand words for additional thousands and final ol 
150,000 words: $5 for 15 Sevag hari for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
$20 for hour-ond o-half scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts 

s i i 


earie on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
wine ee ee lucid work, ‘Writing To Sell,’ stems from his rich experience and 
ss as a literary agent . . . His practical analysis of writing technique is 


sufficient i i i 
ly stimulating to prompt everyone reading the book to begin work on a story at once...” 
Author and Journalist Magazine 


Order YOUR copy fro | 
49 East 33rd Street, New 50 tig stom Alaa from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 


AV] SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. — 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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SUVENILE MARKET... 


ean be fun: 


By A. Rockwewt 
“Tosaw tomorrow marching by 
on litthe children’s feet. 
Within their forms faces 


read her prophecy complete. 


I saw tomorrow look at me 
from little children’s eves, 
And thought how carefully we'd teach 
if we were wise.” 
Burees 
And how carefully we would write for today’s 


small fry who will be tomorrow's big fish. “Phe 
privilege of influencing alert young minds and thre 
pleasure of sharing their magic land of make be 
lieve added to the profit of carning while learning 
all make juvenile writing worth looking into, Not 
that vou'll ect rich in this field even though books 
are more profitable than short: stories and often 
pay rovalties for many years. “The juvenile maga 
vines pay lower rates but they are steady and do 
not change in frenetic attempts to increase adver 
tising and circulation. “Phe market is hospitable 
and wide-ranged, with hundreds of religious ju 
veniles ol denomination all loval to the 


writers who evive their voune readers what thes 


Wall. 
Juvenile writing is a valuable training ground 
for adult writing because of the paradoxes involved. 
1) You the child’s hunger for an 
exciting story pluy the adult's interest in 
edification and educational values (since the adult 


must satisty 


moral 


Rockwell has frequently in 
Author & Journalist with articles on story tech 
niques as well as othe phases of writing. The ma 
terial is based on experience as a published author 
and also as a successful teacher of fiction writing 
classes California. 


md profitable 


buvs it and sometimes reads it to the younge 
child) . 

2) ‘The storv must reflect the dynamic fun and 
liveliness of today’s youngster whose taste is acceler 
ated by the quick action of television. Yet the plot 
must be worked out with mature objectivity. 

3) Although the best story basics are timeless. 


the material and style must be timely. At present, 


there is such strong allergy to sheer fantas: 
that mans 
the OZ books, insisting that modern bovs and girls 
Want stories about missiles and atomic submarines 
“ALL that) fanciful stuth” Many 


with Paul Gallico who pooh-poohed 


librarians have banned such classics as 


instead ol othe: 


realists aeree 
the impractical goal of the Tin Woodman. He 
savs, “One sets out to seck a vast treasure or con 
quer new lands, worlds, or planets, but to wish on 
search for nothing more than a dear tender 
heart that can be filled both with love and com- 
passion for others, what kind of stuff is this to set 
before the child of today:” 

Lewis Carroll's “Alice 


who 


and 


in Wonderland” is 
being with the 
psychiatrist who labeled these adventures “sadistic 


kven 
ostracized by those agree 
fantasy”. 
in the sphere of food and drink” and the sharp 


“unteelingly  de- 


He pointed out the “severe deprivations 
cruclty. when live oysters are 
voured.””) Vehemently, he objected to the danger 
ous “unwholesome instability of space” when Alice 
goes into the rabbit hole and the King and Queen 
Ife insisted that the fact that 
tomorrow. ot 


ily through the aur. 


“nobody knows where he is today, 
yesterday iy not conducive to youth tranquility.” 

\pparently this feeling iy not unanimous 
Hollywood) producers would not have bothered 
with and profited from making the “Alice in 


Wonderland” movie, and the top scientist, Dr. 


Warren Weaver, would not have sold his collection 
of valuable scientific poems in order to collect 
foreign and domestic editions of “Alice in Wonder- 
land”. But your first and last consideration must 
be the child you are writing for. 

You must know your customer as thoroughly as 
Lewis Carroll knew Alice Hargreaves — his or her 
problems, interests, thoughts and feelings. All the 
time Lyman Frank Baum was writing the Oz books, 
he kept before him the biblical quotation: “When 
I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child.” Reader identification 


is more important than far-fetched drama, for 


“literature must reflect experience and arrest it for 
meditation.” Keep abreast of children’s current 
interests, fads, activities. Be up-to-date with your 
material and flavor it with an original slant. 
Modern children are logical, realistic, thoughtful. 
[hey do not want to be deceived, fooled, or cheated 
by loose ends that are not taken care of. “They want 
the brevity and concentration Caruso referred to 
watermelon was a most 
With one you 
Young 


when he said “a slice of 
useful thing in those carly days. 
could eat, drink, and your 
readers want a challenge to their ingenuity, a 
chance to figure things out, like the child who 
wanted to know: “Daddy, if the fly is an insect, is 
the bee an outsect?”” They are like Johnny who, 
hearing the story of Cinderella, asked: “When the 
pumpkin turns into a golden coach, is that re- 
garded as straight income or Capital gain?” 

In spite of today’s realism, fantasy still has its 
everlasting magic no matter what the librarians and 
psychiatric objectors say. This is proved by the 
popularity of such books as E. B. White’s fantasies 
of Charlotte, the Spider, and Stuart Little, the little 
mouse, who both talk and think like people and 
have human emotions and experiences. There are 
many ways of streamlining fantasy by using non- 
sensical humor and incongruity, up-to-date touches, 
and identifiable problems. 

In some modern juveniles sheer fairyland fantasy 
is replaced by incongruity such as we find in Dr. 
Seus’ “Horton Hatches an Egg.” When Mayzie, 
a lazy bird, is bored with her job of sitting on het 
egg, she begs gentle Horton, the elephant, to take 
over for a little while, while she takes a much 
needed rest. Genially, and dutifully he props up 
the tree so he won’t squash the little egg, then he 
tenderly sits to keep the little egg warm. But the 
“little while” Mayzie said she would be gone 
stretches into fifty-one weeks—through storms and 
sun, days and nights, summer, autumn and winter. 
While irresponsible Mayzie plays around at Palm 
Beach, poor Horton suffers discomforts and the 
teasing of his friends. But he endures all to keep 
his word and tend the egg. His loyalty endures 
threats to his own life when the hunters start to 
shoot him. Instead of killing him, however, they 
take him across the ocean to a circus where people 
will pay to see the strange sight of an elephant 
hatching an egg. One day Mayzie flies over the 
circus just as the egg starts thumping and bumping. 


wash face.” 
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She tries to claim it as hers now that Horton has 
done all the work. She accuses him of stealing her 
ege and chases him down from the nesting tree. 
But when the egg bursts apart out flies — an 
clephant-bird. This fantastic but oh-so-right 
happy ending rewards Horton for his patience, 
loyalty and hard work. 

Incongruity provides charm in many books like 
Harold W. Felton’s “Bowleg Bill, Seagoing Cow- 
puncher”’, based on Jeremiah Digges’ “Bowleg 
Bill, ‘The Seagoing Cowboy”. 

In most modern juveniles fantasy is used as a 
foil for realism. The character has a magic aid 
but achieves his goal through hard work and _ his 
own resources rather than through the external 
magic. ‘This isn’t new. It appeared long before 
Dickens used it in his “Magic Fishbone” in which 
the princess uses faith, work and perserverance to 
gain her ends instead of depending on the magic 
fishbone in her apron pocket. This idea recurs 
frequently with slight variations in current juve- 
niles like “Phe Magic Feather” in which the hero 
overcomes his former dependence on a magic 
feather and learns that God helps those who help 
themselves. 

Absurd nonsense is another substitute for old- 
fashioned fantasy. Such delightful impossibilities 
as “A Horse in the House” (Maryalicia Crowell) 
about apartment-dwelling Jenny who was forbid- 
den a dog or cat so she satisfied her longing for pets 
by getting a horse. Or Adelaide, the kangaroo who 
had wings and could fly. One of Miriam E. Mason’s 
most popular characters was a puppy who wanted a 
blue tail. Kiddies love this silliness so much 
that the short story grew into a book and _ the 
silliness developed into significance with motiva- 
tion and premise increased: he wanted a blue tail 
because he saw a dog in the circus parade with a 
blue tail. ‘This trait of imitating others contributed 
to universal values in the plot development. 

‘There are still clever juvenile writers who ignore 
the yells “Down with fantasy” and succeed in 
selling and delighting their readers with it. Like 
Mary Norton’s Magic Bedknob,” “Bonfires 
and Broomsticks” and “Bedknob and Broomstick”, 
in which Miss Price, a piano teacher who wants to 
be a witch, gives the children a magic bedknob as 
payment for keeping her secret. What fantastic 
excitement this causes! If you have a fantasy idea 
make it timely, humorous and stay away from the 
old princess-and-the-dragon ancient structures. 

Here are some other tips that will make juvenile 
selling easier for you: 

HUMOR AND FUN. Play is the most important 
thing in a child’s life. ‘Through it he derives not 
just recreation and energy outlet but life-learning: 
how to get along with others, ethical values, moral 
standards involving such ideologies as honesty, 
popularity, consideration, teamwork and _ fellow- 
ship. A child’s literature too, must be like play in 
combining entertainment with edification. ‘The 
entertainment must be immediate and uppermost 
and the happy kind is the easiest to sell. Try to 
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think up a fun-promising title like “Mop ‘Lop”, 
“The Cat in the Hat”, “Widget”, “Norman the 
Doorman”, “Droopsy”, ‘““The Habits of Rabbits”, 
“The Cat Who Rode Cows”, “Hurry, Skurry and 
Flurry”, “Willy-Nilly’, “The Horse That Lived 
Upstairs”, “The Antics of the Rollicking Raccoon”, 
“The Saggy, Baggy Elephant’, etc. Use fun 
names like ‘Professor Wogglebug”, “Jabberwock”, 
“Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 

Kiddies love the incongruity of Cecily the Girafte 
saving nine monkeys from the burning building by 
sticking her head in an upstairs window so that 
they can slide down her long neck to safety; 
Homer Price’s donut machine that can’t stop 
making donuts; Rosy the Rhino’s desire for a 
fancy-pancy new hat; the over-flowing, fast growing 
plants that threaten to take over the house in 
“The Plant Sitter’, etc. Jimmy Durante agrees 
with the old quip “A little nonsense now and then 
is relished by the wisest men”. He says: 


“Maybe there’s nobody who is smart and wise 
enough to do without a little nonsense. Maybe 
it’s even more important than ever these days 
when headlines are not the happiest .. . to 
have a sort of safety valve ... When we were 
all kids, we grew up with nonsense as a sort 
of friend. And I figure the guy who says to 
himself ‘I’ve outgrown that sort of stuff,’ must 
be a pretty lonely guy.” 


ENTHUSIASM. You must FFEL your story and 
experience real EMOTION with your characters 
in order to interest and excite your reader. Re- 
member: “He who would kindle another must him- 
self first glow!” You must glow with the wonderful 
world of childhood make-believe in order to weave 
stories that will delight child-readers’ imagination. 

HONESTY, SINCERITY, AUTHENTICITY. 
Children like to learn while they are being enter- 
tained, so in writing of nature or scientific sub- 
jects, do enough research to be accurate. Don’t 
have the chipmunk sip chocolate sodas through a 
straw, or a bluejay be sweet and generous when 
he’s naturally greedy and aggressive. Kipling says 
the camel eats “sticks and thorns and tamarisks and 
milkweed and prickles.” Maxine Shore spent a 
whole year in research for her book “Shipwreck 
Island”. Research will give you gimmicks and plots 
as well as providing your reader with information 
while he is being entertained. Children want to 
learn about everything and they look to you, the 
author, to give them accurate reliable information. 
Dredge your own knowledge, travels and experi- 
ences for specific backgrounds. Pamela Ropner’s 
“The Golden Impala” shows evidence of the 
author’s familiarity with South Africa’s ‘Taluki 
Game Reserve. Her hero, little Peter, the warden’s 
son, and his African chum have exciting experi- 
ences saving the golden impala and his herd from 
annihilation by villain-poachers who try to get 
their horns to use in making counterfeit pearls. 
Accurately researched historical backgrounds are 
popular. Just a few: Rosemary Sutcliff’s “The 
Silver Branch” takes us to Roman Britain a hun- 
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dred years before Rome fell. ‘The Silver Hills” 
(Rutherford G. Montgomery) shows us rough and 
tough Virginia City through the eyes of a cultured, 
city-bred teen-aged girl. Modern Indian is the 
background of Jean Botwell’s “Ring of Faith.” 

Try to choose an x-plus factor or background 
that you know thoroughly, one that has not been 
overused. 

ACTION. Children love things happening and 
changing excitingly, whether it’s the clown’s antics 
at a circus, a battle of bugs, or spaceships shuttling 
to other planets or any action that keeps popping. 
They lose patience with a passive, do-nothing story. 

PREMISE. There must be an underlying theme 
that will inspire, encourage and gently teach the 
reader an important moral lesson without clogging 
the story action. Horton’s loyalty and persistence 
win him a happy reward. When Dr. Seus’ grouchy 
Grinch stops trying to make others unhappy, he 
gains friends and happiness for himself. Keep in 
mind George R. Farnum’s words: 


“Ideals are meant to be lived. Though they 
must first be formulated in the mind, they 
remain like seeds hidden in the ground until 
they germinate in the heart and bring forth 
good and useful deeds in the workaday world 
of men.” 


Decide on your ideals or values first, then dramatize 
them in story-action. What values can you write 
of convincingly? The rewards of responsibility and 
hard work? ‘The delights of brotherhood with 
people whose culture differs with our own? The 
value of courage, helpfulness, cooperation or cheer- 
fulness? How aggressiveness can reward or punish? 
How ingenuity cuts corners and solves difficult 
problems or that self-reliance brings surer results 
than dependence upon others? 

CHARACTERIZATION must be specific and 
realistic. No child is a goody-goody puppet who 
does and says bright things all the time; nor is 
the average child a vicious delinquent. Although 
there should be a sympathetic and unsympathetic 
prototype, strive for realistic character delineation | 
and identification. The characters must be clearly 
defined personalities who make things happen. 
Child readers love the little Swedish hoyden, Pippi 
Longstocking, who, although a little girl, represents 
the spirit of uninhibited childhood—doing the ex- 
citing things forbidden to modern children. She 
lives alone with a horse and monkey, does what she 
wants to do, is outspoken and vain, in fact almost 
selfish until her inner unselfishness causes to stay 
to help her friends instead of sailing away with her 
long-lost father to become “Princess of a Cannibal 
Isle.” Another heroine, Sara Samantha, is so timid 
she’s scared of everything—even pigs, ducks, rats 
and the mean old ram. She determines to conquer 
her fear by winning the lion’s tooth charm that will 
surely make her brave. See how action grows out 
of character? 

TRY TO KEEP ADULTS OUT OF THE 
STORY EXCEPT WHEN ABSOLUTELY NEC- 
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ESSARY. Mother, lather, teacher, baby-sitter. 
Granny may exist, but the adult must never steal 


the show, solve the problem or hammer home the 


premise. This realm iy the child’s retaliation fon 
our “Adults Only” 
he solved by vounesters when adults tail. 
BALANCE YOUR CHARACTERS BETWEEN 
BOYS AND GIRLS never just one except possibly 
ina short story for an alleids or all-bovs magazine. 


If vou do preter 


signs! “They love a problem to 


Don't let your prejudices show, 
one sex do not state this as balddly as Lewis Carrol! 
did when he said “EP dike children as lone as they're 
Alice 


without thei compensating originality, genius and 


This books would not hive succeeded 


sparked with wisdom or the many mate 


characters. 
REPL IITION of linn 


who feels smart 


on plirase is popula 


with the younger reader when he 
“He meant what he 
An clephant’s 


rhythm 


remembers and anticipates it: 
what le meant. 


Strive for 


suid and: tie said 


faithful per cent’, 
in repetition. 


SAIPLICITY OF STYLE 


You are setting an example and 


with careful, appro 
priate Linguage. 
impressing growing minds, so don't sloppy 
sentence structure or cven Contractlons 
IP AMOSPHEREL. 


specific atmosphere. Your reader wants to sec, 
details 


The story must take place in 


hear, smell, touch and taste many sensory 
that make the experiences real. 
VOTIVATION. child’s natural WHEY 
matkes him want to know the story-bchind-the-stors 
how the camel got his hump: why the owl says 


WHOWHOWTHO®: 


any 


why the mole cannot sec: 
brains: why th 


I in Woodman 


why the scarecrow 


Cowardly Lion is afraid: why the 


has no heart. etc. sceking explanations fon 
motivation, vou may come up with vour best 
story-ideas. 

VYSTERY. bvery successful juvenile is a 
mivsterv-story . not in the detective or crime 


sense, but from the standpoint of asking a question 
... building up suspense, then answering it. “Phe 
complexity depends upon the age ranging in 
sophistication from where, who, what or why is he, 
she, or ity to Who Why 
squirrel gather so many nuts? Where does the sun 
go at night? The moon during the day? to specific 
thought provokers like: Why are rattlers afraid of 
king snakes: Why haunted? Why 
does ‘Tim's team lose everv gamer Where is the 
pirate’s treasure hidden? What is the secret of Mt. 
Superstition? Open with a mystery or question 
like “Where is Poody7" or Miriam lim 
othy the pup who opens his eves and wonders 


made does the 


is the house 


Mason's 


where he is and where his mother and his warm, 
pushing Litthe brothers and sisters are. 

You must establish the viewpoint of the child 
hero and write the whole story subjectively through 
his emotions. Always slant for one of the lour age 
groups: 

should) be 


stories 


POTS Short 
from 400 to words Jone, 


(2 to 9 years old) 
picture 
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books trom 500 to 1,000 words sometimes slightly 
longer. \ simple plot with a simple but original 
problem hinging on one clear-cut idea and one 
premise. Animal stories, Charming fantasies merged 
with realism, identifiable problems and situations 
colorful back 


Zolotow's 


with nagination and 
vrounds. — Like Charlotte 


“Sleepy Book” which explains how bears, pigeons. 


Hlavored 
circuses ol 


fish, horses, dogs, cats, moths and children: sleep. 
Or Edith Thatcher Hurd’s “It's Snowing” which 
presents metcorological human and animal facts 
about snow. 
JUNIORS (8 12) Short storics range trom 700 
to 2.000 words. preferably 1.500 words. “Phe books 
vary from 15,0000 to 25,000, occasionally up to 
These Junior Tigh 
age feel sophisticated and keenly interested: the 


youngsters of about 


world. They like stories with several incidents. 
wdventures, twists: strong morals coinciding with 
the Boy Scout devotion to lovalty. honesty. trust 
fulness. cheerfulness, courtesy, kindness, triendt|i 


ness, obedience, thrift. helpfulness, courage. clean- 
liness, and reverence. Satellites, missiles: the ping 
pong, yoyo, or marble Championships—all phases 
of sports, science, art, biography, history. anthro 
pology. archeology, etc 

They like the things-happening-ness of Beverly 
Cleary’s Henry Huggins books: William Campbell 
Gualts rich) sports-background yarns; and Jim 
Kyelgaard’s outdoor books. ATL animal, sports, and 
other adventures must have strong human interest 
such as there in 


and reader identification 


Kyjelgaard’s “Stormy”, an excellent: boy-meets-dog 


that Allan's 


carrying on his father’s sportsman’s paradise 


dramatizes young self-reliance 


“What's wrong with ‘Once Upon A Time’?” 


Attiton & JoURNALISI 


| Kew) | 
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KS 
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after his Dad leaves to serve a prison term. Alfan 
runs things, belriends an outlaw dog. and earns 
money hunting, trapping and fishing. 

INTERMEDIATE — Tweenagers and teenagers 
(12 to 17) Short stories from 1,800 to 3,000 words: 
the books can be the same lengths as adult books, 
differing only in subject matter and taboos. Serials 
are popular here. ‘These exacting, thoughtful high- 
schoolers want Real Problems in which a powerful 
lesson is tightly wrapped in swift) story action, 
building fresh insight into teenage life. They like 
realistic backgrounds; a logging camp, farm, the 
sports or business world, trailer life, camp counsel 
ing, etc., with real-life problems involving integrity, 
tolerance, sportsmanship, Indian life, foreign cus 
toms and internal conflicts that lead to character 
development. 

Strong research usually enriches dramatic situ 
ations involving teenage transitions and adjust- 
ments, For instance, Ivan Yefremov’s “LAND OF 
FOAM" takes place in the Ancient World when 
young Greek sculptor is captured and taken to 
Feypt as a slave of Pharaoh's. His escape, hazard 
ous adventures in many lands, and eventual tri- 
umphs provide fascinating glimpses into ancient 
civilizations. “THE BLACK SYMBOL” is colored 
with the excitements of a traveling miracle show o! 
our historical West: “THE LONG WAY HOME” 
is concerned with a boy from East Germany ad 
justine to American life; “THE FACE IN THE 
STONE” 
through the eves of a Serbian stonecutter. “JERE- 
MY CRAVEN” concerns an English boy the 
Mexican Revolution; “CHILDREN OF THEE 
MARSHES” presents the problems of a weak boy 
becoming strong in Contemporary Spain; “PERIL. 
OUS PILGRIMAGE” states the adventures of 
children of the French nobility joining the crusades 
to recapture the Holy Sepulchre from the Saracens. 

Something philosophically important must be 
added to the colorful, informative backdrop. \nd 
no matter how exotic or remote the setting, the 
working-out of the emotional problems and teen- 
ave adventures must contribute insight into mod 
have 


gives oan 


ern life. These readers non-fiction 


interests in space, the earth, the underseas, and 


strone 


their own future careers. Serious subjects like 
“THE AIR FORCE: FROM CIVILIAN TO AIR- 
MAN”, “THE NAVY: FROM CIVILIAN TO 
SATLOR”, THE MARINE CORPS...” “THE 
...', FACTS ABOUT ALCOHOL” .... 
“PERSONALITY” “LOVE AND MARRI 
AGE, etc. 


YOUTH GROUP. (17 to 25) Short stories are 
2.500 to 5,000 words: Books are the same length 
as adults’. These pre-adults take life seriously. They 
are college-age, draft-age, marriage-age, therefore 
profoundly concerned with these subjects as well 
as politics, international relations, religion, snob 
bishness, fraternities, etc. “Pheir stories are charged 
with the impact of life on sensitive youth, with 
conflicts, emotion, and suspense. 


strong 
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JUVENILE DON'TS 

1) DON’ E copy the classics or any type of story 
vou know has been done. 

2) DON’E write the kind of a story you liked 
as a child and expect that to be a criterion of 
success. “Today's youngsters are not interested in 
kings slaying dragons or choosing husbands for 
frustrated princesses; they want stories about sub- 
jects they're interested in according to their age 
group: earning money, playing baseball, ete. 

5) DON’T include negatives like disease, death, 
fear, crime, terror, divorce. 


1) DON’T write down to or over the heads ol 
your readers—treat them as equals. 
5) DON'T leave loose ends. Children are real 


istic, thoughtful, and take stories seriously. 

6) DON'E use flashbacks or tricky forms for 
the younger groups. 

7) DON’E use too many contractions or sloppy 
language. Set a good example. 

8) DON’T forget to establish conflict, between 
GOOD and EVIL immediately. 

9) DON’T HAVE ANIMALS AND HUMAN 
BEINGS TALKING BACK AND FORTH ‘TO 
EACH OTHER. 

10) DON’E make adults too prominent or let 
them solve the child’s problem. 

11) DON’E write depressing, morbid or even 
hopeless endings. Juvenile literature must repre- 
sent an afhrmation of life and living. ‘The ending 
should) culminate and solve satisfactorily all the 
problems introduced in the beginning. 

12) forget to integrate premise. plot, 
characterization, and dialogue smoothly. 

Don't repeat the following cliches: 


\. The unwanted mongrel dog endears itself to the 
family by saving a child from fire or onrushing 
trathe, 


o 


B. The litthe hero (animal or human) wants to be 
something or someone or somewhere else... but 
learns to be happy as he is and where he is. 


C. An old, outdated train, car, truck, fire cngine 
wins glory by saving the day when shiny new ve 
hicles fail. 


D. ‘Phe unpopular doll, child, toy, animal, ete., 
wins fame and fortune because of the very tratt 
that has made him feel inferior before. 


Any unplotted series of incidents in a trip 
the day of a pet animal. 


PF. Unplanned Nature lore... ‘To be face to face 
with Nature is to be face to face with God” is true, 
but all material must be specifically slanted and 
plotted to be saleable. Even an article has a definite 
structure. 

Work out your theme, plot, market and age 
slant, and characterization with interesting 
erowth in the main characters and your story will 
be successful. As Lewis Carroll said: ‘Take care ol 
the sense and the sounds will take care of them 


selves.” 


From The Literary Notebook 


JOURNALISM 


Attrition & JounNAList 


Questions and Answers 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


Schools of journalism ? Well, I don’t really know 
what to say. I have blown hot and cold about 
them. Some are very bad, some are good. I know 
one man, who tried for years to get into the old 
American Mercury, and never made it because he 
wrote like a constipated donkey, had no feeling 
for words, and, I suspected, also was somewhat 
vague intellectually. At the time he was working 
on a large metropolitan newspaper, and his man- 
aging editor was worried about him: the editor 
didn’t have the heart to fire him, at the same time 
the fact was that the man didn’t earn his salary. 
Then, lo and behold, I pick up the New York 
Times one morning and read that this very dubious 
journalist had just been made a full professor of 
journalism at a large and very ancient Eastern 
university—and I believe that for one year he was 
also a judge on some Pulitzer Prize Committee. 
How did it happen? I don’t know. There’s no 
accounting for some of the things that happen in 
this world. You tell me how Warren Gamaliel 
Harding got into the White House and I'll tell 
you how the aforementioned “journalist” became 
a professor of journalism. I can give you more such 
instances. But I can also give you instances of very 
able journalists who teach journalism. Studying 
with them is a real privilege. So, I guess, the only 
thing for me to say is this: look around and inves- 
tigate before joining any school of journalism. 
Not too many have able men on their faculties— 
of course, it’s the faculty that makes the school, 
not the dean, who is often a stuffed shirt—some 
do have fine men. Sign up with the latter—but for 


This is the sixth section of the Notebook of 
Charles Angoff, noted author, educator and edt- 
tor. Mr. Angoff has achieved distinction in various 
writing fields and acclaimed a brilliant success for 
his multi-volume chronicle of Jewish life in 
America, of which the fourth volume Between 
Day and Dark was oe last spring. He is on 
the faculty of Fairleigh Dickinson University and 
co-editor of the Literary Review. Further sections 
of Mr. Angoff’s Notebook will be published in 
future issues of Author & Journalist. 
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not more than a year at the most. The real school 
of journalism is a newspaper or magazine. 

The big need now, it seems to me, in the non- 
fiction field, is strictly personal material—how you, 
as a lay person, feel about religion, about mar- 
riage, about school education, about inter-mar- 
riage, about segregation, almost anything that is 
not strictly technical. But such articles must be 
written with profound honesty and_ sincerity. 
People are searching for light and for some sem- 
blance of certainty in this fast-moving world. 
Many of the old values seem to have lost their 
ability to give one emotional and intellectual se- 
curity. But before the old values can be revivified 
or new ones can be put in their place, there must 
be a clearing up of doubt, and before there can be 
such a clearing there must be open and free dis- 
cussion as to the nature of these doubts. And those 
who can contribute most to this discussion are not 
the specialists, but the people themselves. The 
people, however, seldom talk for themselves. It is 
for journalists to talk for them. Are you somewhat 
dissatisfied with the sort of intellectual climate 
that pervades your denomination, even though you 
are thoroughly religious? Then dig into your 
heart, and pour out your dissatisfaction on paper, 
telling all in good taste and with complete honesty. 
If you write such an article at all acceptably, you 
will sell it, as sure as the sun is in heaven. Are you 
appalled by what has been going on in so many 
colleges—the watering down of educational stand- 
ards, the lowering of requirements for faculty 
membership? Then say so, give examples from 
this and that college, draw upon what you've 
learned from your son and daughter and from your 
conversation with their professors. Such an article, 
too, you'll sell, if it is done with any competence. 
And the same with articles on inter-marriage and 
segregation (both Northern and Southern). So 
dig within your own life for some of the best 
article material. 

“Aren’t there some things you can’t discuss in 
a large magazine, I mean magazine with a big 
circulation?” Yes, there are, but they’re getting 
fewer every year. I’m old enough to remember 
the time when syphilis was referred to as “a social 
disease” in both newspapers and magazines, and 
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when a man who died of cancer was said to have 
died “after a lingering illness.” [ also remember 
the time when divorce was pretty nearly a dirty 
word, and it was seldom treated in periodical fic- 
tion. I remember the time when an editor of a big 
circulation magazine would have died of apoplexy 
if he had seen the word contraception in his pages. 
These days are gone. All magazines are becoming 
more civilized in such matters. There are very few 
subjects that cannot be discussed openly—even 
homosexuality and Lesbianism as subjects of dis- 
cussion are beginning to creep into the pages of 
some of our more respectable magazines. So don’t 
let the matter of taboos worry you. You can write 
about almost anything now, all that really matters 
is how you say it. Good taste is still something that 
prevails in most decent magazines. 

I often wonder about the word “hack.” It has a 
bad connotation, referring to a man or woman 
who has little original to contribute but gets most 
of his or her material from other sources. Such a 
“hack” cannot pose as an original thinker. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that if so many news- 
paper and magazine writers are hacks, so are 
many book writers. ‘‘Research” is a high-sounding 
word, but actually much of what passes for re- 
search is little better than hack work. I could men- 
tion several books—two of them have been honored 
with the Pulitzer Prize—that have no more genuine 
research in them than has your local telephone 
book. And yet the hack—the good hack, that is, has 
his uses. He brings together material spread over 
various places, he tries to get some meaning into 
it, and (if he is really good) he tries to relate his 
composition to contemporary times. The hack, in 
other words, is a sort of combination factual ac- 
countant and rewrite man. He is necessary in 
society—as a good general medical practitioner is 
necessary. A G.P. treating a carbuncle or a com- 
mon cold is certainly no Sir William Osler or 
Cushing, but he is doing something that no Osler 
and no Cushing would care to do or should waste 
his time in doing. He is bringing together what 
the Oslers and Cushings have learned about human 
ailments and applying them to everyday humanity. 
Of course, there are good general practitioners and 
bad ones. So are there good hacks and bad ones. 
A good hack, writing for newspapers or magazines, 
need not be ashamed of his calling. He is earning 
an honest living—and he can look most profes- 
sional men, and all business men straight in the 
eye. 

I am constantly amazed by the large number of 
questions I get about libel in my classes in both 
fiction and non-fiction. Why all this fear? Are there 
so many young people trying to “get even” with 
some of their friends and relatives? I don’t know. 
There is really a need for a pamphlet on libel that 
gives the basic principles. Those I have seen are 
inaccurate or out of date or both. Here’s a chance 
for a young and able instructor in journalism to 
make a name for himself—and also a few dollars. 
But some principles can be stated even here. In 
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fiction make sure that when you are writing about 
friends or relatives you do not merely report; you 
must recreate. Thus the chances of identification 
are lessened. Your friends cannot say that they are 
the Joe or Tom so maliciously drawn in your story 
or novel. In making up names for your characters 
take special care that you use names that not one 
of your relatives or friends has. Of course, you 
might make up a name that some one you don’t 
know has, and he might claim that he is being 
libeled. Well, there’s a way out of that—at least, 
it’s well worth consideration. Give your characters 
initials: Thomas B. Perkins, say. Along comes a 
real Thomas B. Perkins and says he’s the Perkins 
who’s so mean in your story or novel. So say hello 
to him, ask him to sit down, give him a cigarette, 
and then ask him what his B. stands for. He will 
say, Bernard or Bentham or Bethwick. Whereupon 
you say, “Oh, well, the B. in my character stands 
for Bolingbroke.” And the chances are that he 
will smile and you’ve made a friend. 

In non-fiction, first of all be sure that your facts 
are correct, especially if unsavory statements are 
involved. Be sure, also, that there is no malice in 
your heart, that you really are trying to tell the 
truth as you see it. And always try not to reflect 
upon a man’s occupation or his sexual integrity. 
The law is very jealous of both, and rightly so. 
If you are criticising a man’s professional work, 
be sure you criticise only his handling of a par- 
ticular case (in law, in medicine, in architecture, 
etc.). Do not say he’s a bad doctor or a bad lawyer 
or a bad architect. Good doctors and good lawyers 
and good architects have their off days, like the 
rest of us. As far as sex goes, the best rule is to 
steer clear of it. Why call a man a homosexual or 
a woman a Lesbian? What’s gained by it? Why 
hurt somebody when he or she already has enough 
to contend with? Even if a woman or man has 
been found guilty of sexual irregularity in court, 
it’s wisest, in most instances, to forget it, unless 
there is a very special reason for mentioning it— 
and it must really be very special. 

Remember that even the truth does not always 
protect you from possible libel prosecution. One 
must be able to show a special social purpose in 
telling an unpalatable truth about a person. The 
theory here is that once a person has paid his debt 
to society—by a fine, by a prison term—no one 
should bring up his past again, unless there is a 
good socially useful reason. Here, too, I think the 
conscience of the law is sound. 

Only when a person runs for public office, may 
one safely “take chances.” The implication, in the 
law is that when a person seeks your vote for a 
public office, you have a right to know a great deal 
about him, more than otherwise. You may bring 
up his past to the fullest extent—but even then 
be sure your facts are right. The safest material 
to use is “privileged material,” that is, material 
that has been presented before some official body: 
a Congressional Committee, a State Commission, 
a municipal council, and so on. 
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libel suits end successtulls 
Por the at least comparison with the 
number of successful suits in England, where libel 
prosecutions are an ever-present danger. Also re 
member that when a libel 
takes you to court, his whole past is subject: to 
public Libel defamation ol 
character in print, and a plaintiff must prove he 
That could 


blemish in 


country few 


person sues for and 


CX position, means 


has a character that can be defamed. 
be difheult. For 
his past? And who wants it exposed? That is why 
the late William Randolph Hearst almost never 
sued for libel, though, | dare sav. he was defamed 


who hasn't got some 


more than once. 

Now, my friends, you have had a capsule Course 
in libel. There are all kinds of exceptions and 
modifications to what I’ve said. But I have given 
you the substance of the subject—the theoretical 
substance. [ve actually given vou the essence of a 
hook on libel T myself have written, which proves 
again what a bad business man IT am. I guess the 
last remark T want to make on libel in this very 
bricl this: don't 


It’s degrading to do so. 


discussion is ever write out of 


malice. It could be dan 
gerous to vou—and always be sure of vour facts. 
You and article writers, 


always aim to do a book, before vou are told vou 


newspaper magazine 


BLANK VERSIFIER 
MAHN POTTER 


If his mind is as blank 
\s the paper he’s using, 
What he needs for a start, 


May be write kind of musing. 


have an ulcer or a heart murmur, or a galloping 
arthritis. A) book, first of all, gives vou 
prestige, and, second, it gives self-respect. 
Nothing iy so imposing or so lasting as a book. 
And by a book T mean a real book—not a volume 
on fishing by mental telepathy, or swimming with 
out moving your hands or feet. Yes, | mean a real, 
solid book. Something on history or biography on 
politics or sociology. Can you do it? Don’t you 
need a Ph.D.? Don't you have to be connected with 
some university? Not at all. Consider the books of 
James Truslow Adams and Homer ©. Lea and 
Francis Parkman and H. L. Mencken and Edward 
Gibbon and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Not one of 
them had a Ph.D before starting on book. 
Come to think of it, St. Paul didn’t have a Ph.D. 
either. He didn’t even have a D.D. It is reported 
that the late Arturo Toscanini, one of the greatest 
conductors of all time, after imbibing a stiff drink 
of brandy, used to laugh and say that if he ap: 
plied for a job in the New York public school 
he didn't 


case ol 


system he would not get one because 
even have an A.B. Moral: Good work is good work, 
and the number of degrees after a man’s name 


has far less to do with it than some people imagine. 
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EDITCR’S HACKAMORE 


This article ty written by an editor who request- 
ed anonymity should uw be published. 

Is a vuest speaker recent meeting of the 
Coloiado Penwomen'’s Club I read this to them for 
theiy reaction, It ways felt that most of the flagrant 
faults veferved to the amateur. They questioned 
the “soiled bit and stapling, How do 
you feel? Nu. 

mornine’s mail contained 27 
for possible use. One arrived registered; three 
were sent via certified mail and two requested 
receipts: arrived with insufficient 
postage: twenty-three contained addressed return 
envelopes of which seventeen contained stamps of 
This is an average day’s mail 


manuscripts 


return seven 


varied amounts. 
from writers. 

One manuscript must be held. There’s not a 
name or address shown anywhere as to where it 
came from, other than a Cleveland, Ohio  post- 
mark. Somewhere in Cleveland, a writer is going 
to be gnawing his nails wondering whether the 
nomreturn of his artide might be a good sign that 
it is being considered for publication. “Phen, 
after a few months waiting, he'll write a nasty 
letter as to what gives???7? 

On three articles being returned, my fingers are 
The writers addressed their envelopes by 
hand and can't the name and 
address, Pin just wondering how the postmen will 
he able to decipher the hieroglyphics. Surely, at 
least one of these manuscripts will end in the dead 
letter office and somewhere in these United 
States, someone will shortly be calling me a louse. 

The manuscripts in the registered certi- 
fied mail envelopes are going right back . . . un- 
opened, In the past eighteen years of being an 
editor, have had nothing but trouble with 
registered mail fanatics who get their manuscripts 
returned by ordinary mail and claim non-receipt 
Who knows where their “Mar- 
Dream” article disappeared? the mean 
time, ve had others desk. 
In the many past years, Pve had inquiries from 
postmasters, the Better Business Bureau, police 
departments and lawyers about the non-return of 
including letters forwarded to 


crossed. 


since I read 


six months later. 
tian 


over 30 cross my 


manuscripts 
me from various personnel of A&J that were re 
ceived from complaining writers. Manuscripts arc 
returned almost the same day received... per- 
haps one out of twenty is held for no longer than 
then either returned or purchased. 

by hand on old 


a week .. 

The amateur. scribbles 
notebook paper, probably on a bus, the 
article is torn out and inserted in an envelope 
and mailed. Why I'm the victim of this mumble- 
jumble is bevond me... but it comes in . 
almost every day. I'd like to pitch it in the basket, 
but some day’a letter would arrive inquiring about 
some decision being made on the excellent article 
that was sent to me. 

The too good manuscripts are not 


away 


those that 
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are written well but those that are typed so nicely 
that the sender is afraid to use a paper dip or 
staple to hold the pages together. This “No 
clips, please!” is a sign to send it back immediately. 
The wash room is 121 feet and a climb of 28 steps 
away. Since [ don’t feel like washing my hands 
sterile Clean nor wearing surgeon’s rubber gloves, 
the only alternative IT have is to carefully slip it in 
the return envelope. Far be it from me to get 
those clean sheets a little soiled . and not be 
able to buy it. Of all the years I’ve had in deal- 
ing with writers, never yet have IT ever considered 
how soiled or handled a manuscript is... but how 
it was written and how it would fit into one of ou 
publications. That was the decisive point. 

‘To the serious writer, who wants to do things 
correctly, follow these hints and suggestions of 
procedure: 

The envelope that you mail your manuscript in, 
should be typewritten . preferably large 
manila envelope that will tend to keep your article 
flat. Be sure that your full name, address, city, 
vone if any, and state is shown as a return address. 
Insert in’ caps, “RETURN POSTAGE GUAR- 
ANTEED” so that there is no question as to it 
being returned if undelivered. 

Fold the return envelope in half and insert it 
in the envelope with your manuscript. Be sure 
that it is typewritten and contains your full 
name, address, city, zone and state. Make certain 
that sufficient postage is on this envelope for its 
return to you if rejected by the publisher. Do not 
try to squeeze the envelope, unfolded. Most pub- 
lishers use an electric letter opener . . and the 
inner contents, when too close to the edge of the 
mailing envelope, often gets sliced in half. 

Use the standard size 81%" x 11” paper and 
make sure it is of substantial quality . . . and 
WHITE. This business of using a special size 
and /or color so that your article will stand out on 
an editor's desk, is for the birds. ‘Vo the editor, 
it shows that you are not in the know... that you 
can’t follow the procedure requested of good writ- 
ers. Don’t clip unpasted stamps for the return of 
your manuscript. The psychological aspect of 
sending stamps unattached to show the editors that 
these stamps won't be wasted if the article is 


purchased, doesn’t work. Just) push out your 
tongue, wet the stamps with saliva paste 
firmly on the return envelope where they 


belong. 

Be extra sure that your full name, address, city, 
zone, state and telephone number is shown in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page of your 
manuscript. If you can’t use a typewriter, don’t 
send it. TI have never in all my years, no matter 
what was ever written . poems, fillers, jokes 
included. bought anything handwritten. | 
will not spend even a second trying to decipher 
handwritten copy. If a manuscript is bought, it 
thereby goes thru many hands. . . assistant editors, 
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tvpesetters, proofrenders, copyreaders, the produ 
lion, art and printing departnents. 

In the exact half of the first page, type in your 
title the name of the article. All that white 
space above might look unbalanced to vou but it 
gives the editor space to mark the issue, notation 
to typesetter on how to set, etc. if your article is 
purchased. Directly under the title of your article, 
show who the article is by your real name, 
pen name or what have you. Often a publisher 
may want to omit 
granted, directly under the name of the article's 
(May Be Omitted). 
and double 


yvour name. If permission is 


author show the following: 
Now, start typing your article 


space the lines . ALWAYS. 
At the bottom of each page, show the word 
“continued”... if the article is continued. On 


the last page, show the word “End” or use “ (30) 

which is the symbol meaning end. ‘The top 
of each page should denote the page number of 
that particular sheet in your article. 

Above all else, use a stapler and staple all the 
sheets neatly together. Staple in the upper left 
hand corner. Don’t use paper clips. “They. slide 
off. Often, other sheets get fastened to 
manuscript and sometimes some of your pages 
may slide out and become detached. If you don't 
staple it, I will, whether you like it or not. 

Most important, study the magazines in- rela 
tion to the article you have. If there is a question 
as to whether it may or may not fit . don’t send 
it. Fifty percent of all articles received do not fit 
our publication format. ‘They represent a 
plete waste of time and postage for everyone in 


youl 


volved. 

I've often wished I bridle 
and Jead them along the path to a profitable en 
deavor. Perhaps this editor’s hackamore will help! 


could every writer 


(Note from 
in’ the 


AR]) Although this is not mentioned 
article, many editors their coy 
AR] have mentioned that they 


also destre word count on the first page. 


above 
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Content vs. Composition 


Good English is still preferable to poor English. 
But content is most important of all. So important, 
in fact, that it can sometimes hide leeble Composi 
tion. Dreiser was a poor writer in that he repeated 
himself, used awkward sentences, was bewildered 
by punctuation marks. 

On the other hand, Edgar Saltus was a most 
meticulous writer of English—he polished and pol 
ished his sentences, his phrases, his words. But who 
remembers Edgar Saltus now?) Only specialists in 
American literature. 

But Dreiser is more widely read now than in his 
lifetime. Why? Because he had something to say. 
If you have nothing to say, no amount of “skill” 
will save vou from oblivion. 


Charles A\neoll 


Last-Minute News from Editors 


Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa., the official magazine of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, is glad to con- 
sider unsolicited manuscripts which are submitted 
on speculation. Because of special requirements, 
the editors must often take the responsibility of 
rejecting manuscripts which are attractive journal- 
istically but do not fit the current schedule of a 
periodical committed to reflecting the policies of 
the Presbyterian Church. ‘They are chiefly in- 
terested in stories about personalities and activities 
of the Presbyterian Church that would appeal to 
a nation-wide readership, consisting mainly of lay- 
men. Preferred are articles written in a_ lively 
style with anecdotes and conversation to lend 
human interest; stories designed for the news sec- 
tion should be written in regular reportorial style. 
Particularly liked are the type which begins with a 
single incident or anecdote from contemporary 
life and draws a point which can be pinned down 
to everyday Christian living. The children’s page 
uses stories about children and their doings, 
pointing indirectly to some facet of morals or 
wisdom for youngsters. Policy precludes publishing 
stories about animals, fowl, or inanimate objects 
personified. The length of the stories runs 600-800 
words in length; the age level is from 6 to 10. 
Feature articles should be 1200-2500 words long; 
news stories, 300-500 words. Rate of payment com- 
pares favorably with that of other religious pub- 
lications. Sample copies on request. 

The editors like to be queried on story ideas if 
possible. Such querics should consist of a para- 
graph or two outlining the nature of the article 
and the direction it may take, plus an outline of 
how it will be developed. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 96 Wellesley St. 
I... ‘Toronto 5, Canada needs serials which would 
run two parts, three parts, four parts, five parts or 
even six parts. Also very much in need of How- 
‘Yo-Make-or-Do articles. G. Joy Tranter, Editor. 

High Ideals, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
will cease publication March 1. 

Horizons, Church of the Brethren General Off- 
ces, Elgin, Ill. is in great need for biographical 
sketches, human interest features about modern 
socio-political-economic problems of concern to 
youth and articles on vocational opportunities, 
leisure time activitics and school activities. Dick 
Coffman, Editor. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Sir Knight, Sirkay 
Publishing Co., Suite 202, 8833 Sunset Blvd. Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 

The Trading Schooner Magazine, formerly Beach- 
comber Magazine, RID 2, Box 199, Whitehall, 
Mich. (Q) wants fact or fiction about boating and 
adventure on or near the water. Rates: $10 to $50 
per story, $3 to $10 per short article. Pay on Ac- 
ceptance. ‘Vom Nielsen, Publisher. 

Highlights For Children, Honesdale, Pa. Dr. Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Editor, announces a raise in 
rates for quality fiction. They will now pay 4 cents 
to 15 cents a word ($40-$100) on acceptance. 
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Highlights carries stories 500 to 1000 words (sel- 
dom longer) —unusual, wholesome stories appeal- 
ing to both girls and boys; stories with strong 
emotional appeal, vivid, full of action and word- 
pictures, easy to illustrate. Stories should begin 
with action rather than description, have plot and 
strong suspense from start to finish. The kind of 
stories that will be eagerly listened to by the 
youngster three or four, and also read by the child 
nine to twelve with interest and enthusiasm. The 
listener or reader must be able to imagine himself 
the leading attractive character, whose traits his 
parents and teachers would like him to emulate; 
stories which don’t emphasize money values, but 
imperishables. Moral teaching must be indirect, 
subtle, never Sunday-schoolish. Stories of humor, 
and holiday stories devoid of Santa Claus and the 
Easter Bunny are also needed. 

Suggestions of material reward for upward 
striving are taboo. So also are suggestions of war, 
crime and violence. Highlights aims to exalt the 
preciousness of every person regardless of his fam- 
ily background, social status, religion, race, color or 
nationality—aims to foster brotherhood. 

Some fanciful stories are published and the edi- 
tors are always looking for more good ones. (They 
don’t mind having animals talk.) But beginners 
rarely write fanciful stories well and had _ better 
avoid them. New writers would do well to dis- 
cipline themselves with realism, holding rigidly to 
an appealing plot with suspense from beginning 
to end, writing the story over and over before 
submitting it. 

Stories are accepted on merit alone, whether 
written by a novice or by an experienced writer. 
Top rates are paid (4c-15c per word) on accept- 
ance, depending on the Editors’ appraisal of origi- 
nality and excellence of story, and on the amount 
of editing and rewriting required. 

* * * * 

Most of Highlights factual articles, including 
history and science, are written on assignment by 
persons with rich background and mastery in their 
fields. But they are always looking for new, gifted, 
writers, especially science teachers, engineers, 
scientists, historians who can interpret to children 
useful, interesting, authentic, verifiable facts. 

Writers are also needed who have lived abroad 
and can interpret well the ways of life, especially 
of children, in other countries; who show appre- 
ciation of culture different from our own, and 
who don’t leave the impression that our ways 
always are the best. In short, writers who can 
help foster world brotherhood. Exceptional science 
articles within 1000 words, $50-$150; other factual 
articles up to $100; payment on acceptance. 

Wanted also are party plans for children, 7 to 
12, giving clever ideas and themes clearly 
described in 600 to 800 words, including drawings 
or samples of items to be illustrated. $30 to $60 
on acceptance. 


A&J wishes to retract a listing of the HPR 
Publication as a market for A&J readers. 
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Better Be Business-Like 
By Erwin F. Rocers 


Your relatives may look upon you as an out-of- 
this-world genius but to Uncle Sam you are just 
another taxpayer—and that means bookkeeping 
and other dreary responsibilities. 

Federal and state tax blanks are formidable 
pieces of paper. They demand accurate facts and 
figures. Overpayment of taxes is extravagant; 
underpayment, dangerous. 

Since you must pay the proper levy on your 
income as a writer, whether or not it is your only 
occupation, let’s look for the quickest, simplest 
way out. I assume that you have no desire to 
become an expert accountant: Yet there is no 
reason why you shouldn’t have the satisfaction of 
making out your own tax reports. It saves en- 
gaging someone, and your affairs remain private. 

Try this: Purchase a National analysis pad 
number 45-601 or its equivalent in another brand 
at an office supply store. See how easily you can 
enter your income on one half of the page and 
your expenses on the other half. Ruled lines give 
room for the date, the name of the publishing 
firm and the amount of their check. Matching 
spaces on the other half of the page accommodate 
the date, description and amount of your pay- 
ments for expenses. The entries practically add 
themselves, ending in two totals at the bottom of 
the page. 

I use only the front of a sheet. ‘This takes care 
of a month’s activities. ‘The book then, which 
costs only 85c, will last four years. These punched, 
814 x 11 sheets are removable for use in a stand- 
ard, three-ring, loose-leaf cover. If you botch up a 
page, do it over. You can’t with a bound book. 

This method shows exactly where you stand 
financially at all times—which is interesting and 
important. At the end of the year gather the 
twelve pages together, summarize the totals, and 
that’s it. Put the pages in a 20c brief cover, label 
it as to year and file away for reference. Book- 
keeping can be accurate, and readily coped with, 
if you will take several minutes occasionally to 
make current entries. Don’t let transactions 
accumulate! 

If writing is a pasttime, you must include the 
resulting income on your tax return. You may 
deduct the expenses incurred, but these cannot 
exceed the writing income reported. In other 
words, the government will not finance your 
hobby by allowing its losses to be deducted from 
your regular income. 

When you write for bread and butter, think of 
yourself as being in business and learn to dis- 
tinguish between “capital expenditures” and ‘‘ex- 
penses.” A merchant may not count his building 
or fixtures or delivery van as expenses. He can, 
however, deduct as expenses the daily main- 
tenance and depreciation of these capital expendi- 
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tures. Therefore, you can not deduct the cost of 
a typewriter from your income. You most certain- 
ly should deduct the cost of the ribbons, cleaner 
and erasers used. A camera is a capital expendi- 
ture; repairs to the camera and typewriter are 
expenses. Books of instruction are capital ex- 
penditures, but subscriptions to periodicals that 
bring you market lists and other helpful news are 
deductible. 

Stationery is high-priced. After making every 
effort to buy and consume it wisely, enter the cost 
as a business expense. Postage drains away steadily 
at your wallet. Buy a sheet or roll of stamps at a 
time. Type up a slip of paper beforehand to 
read: “Postage... (the amount you intend 
to spend) .” The clerk will date-stamp this paper, 
making it a receipt. 

Do not overlook the expenses involved in 
operating your car. These can run into a goodly 
sum. Be very careful to charge off only those ex- 
penses relating to business trips. 

A tax guide issued by the Treasury Department 
tells us: “You may deduct the ordinary and 
necessary traveling expenses, including the cost of 
meals and lodging, which you incur while away 
from home overnight in carrying on your business 
or profession. You may also deduct the ordinary 
and necessary transportation expenses, not  in- 
cluding the cost of meals or lodging, which you 
incur in carrying on your business or profession 
even though you are not away from your home 
overnight. To be deductible, there must be a 
direct connection between the expense and your 
business or profession. ‘The expense must be 
reasonable and necessary or appropriate for such 
purposes. Expenses which do not meet these 
conditions in all respects are not deductible.” 

So do not overlook train, bus, taxi, hotel and 
restaurant costs while out gathering material. 
You are allowed to deduct for tips and any 
items in the above list where a receipt is not 
given as long as the amounts involved are plau- 
sible. Retain all receipts along with a copy of the 
tax return they apply to for at least six years. 

A business checking account, separate from your 
personal account, provides positive proof of pay- 
ment and helps in maintaining your financial 
records. A sizable bank balance is not usually 
required, and the service charge is deductible. Do 
not draw checks for capital expenditures or family 
needs on this account if the checks are numbered. 

Be fair, be efficient, be right, in dealing with 
the government. You'll avoid unpleasantness, and 
enjoy spending the dollars you might otherwise 
overpay. 


HE WHO LAUGHS 
Preccy MAC LEISH 


Dear friends, forever making quips 
Re me and my rejection slips, 

Will you be laughing half as hearty 
At my autographing party? 
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Don’t Quit Your Job 


By GRANI 


I wish someone had told me oa vear ago what 


Pin going to tell vou now. heartily wish) some 


adyison had 


said “Toasten 


taken ame by the lapels and 


(Thats motomy real mame 


but Pd have listened anvway). take my advice and 


don't do this thine voure thinking of doine.” 
Dont 


But ne one did and so quit my 


(jut job! 


reed by the inspirational articles this magazine 


by the words of blind to mx own 


job and sailed away to it 


] car, packed 


beach. sold amv house and 


capabilities, quit amy 
il 


Up my typewriter wife and two children and took 
ofl hie whole sclamozte Cost over all ol 
which went down the drain 


I thoueht. as Tam absolutely sure most of vou 


have, that all PE needed was the time and thr 


md TP could write saleable fiction. T thought that 


within four months T would be sclling enough ol 


my stories to keep me and my family an 


housed. Within a vear. so went my dreams, we'd 


t for lite. 

Now belore vou fall oll laughine lf 
myo mamete fill few Although 
Pd been working at it 


lor several vears on and off and 


your chan 
details. 
Pd never sold) any fietion, 
was advised Dy 
selling reeularky that mw stuff was 


\Ithough writing fiction was one 


hricnds who wer 
about ripe 
ol the reasons PE went to Spain it was not the only 
before 


I wanted to spend a winter in the sum. My 
| 


one. wanted see died 


wile 
wanted to see how it was to have servants about 

Although TP quit my job, sold ay house 
quit because Pd gone ay far as could 
sold amy 
which is now bringing me in 
Volkswaeen but | 


we've 


thre price 
ana clr, 
vo in that company house but boueht 
bigeer ome 
rent. 
Studebaker 


quite a lot ol sold any 


still omy in and 


boueht a station wagon to use om this sic 


ol the Athantic. Tt alse 
a nice profit on a reab estate dea 


picked up 


had at to do over again here’s 


happened that we'd just 
| 
i 
Id do: 
plot my course with great care allowine for 


all would) first contact an agent 


and miake 


just what 


mavsell Known to him. would find out 


routine he suggested and Po would) pay 
him to work with my material until we had got the 
swine of cach other. Then would put omy plan 
to lum frankly, askine hime if he 


thoueht four ot 
rake 


familia 


five months of concentrated would 


the work—with which he’d be thoroughly 


by then acceptable to editors. 


would also start drumming up a free lince 
ticle writing trade. 
inarkets and make sure that To had a reputation 
Then I 


that 


I would establish a parcel of 


ith them as a good reliable contributor. 


vould work out some detailed article ideas 


could be carried through at my destination—Spain. 
Vhen, like a juggler, Thad my fiction attempts 


article writing organized, both 


svstemized and my 
these overlapping my regular job, 1 would make 
I would quit my job. 

wouldn't be a final break from 
anew career. It would only be a re 
effort. My othei 
wtivities would move ino to fill) the 
there'd be no break at all in efhort productivity. 
without a 


the next move 


which I 


would Launch 


rranging of schedules and two 


time and 


Prac, Fd be out on the cold eround 


reeuka but Pd have hit that cold eround 


running. 
\rriving at my tropical beach, Pd already have 
batch of approved outlines from my fiction 
avent and | could go right to work on those. Pd 
tho have a batch of article ideas already ap 
proved by editors and Pd go to work on those at 
What 
the need for lining up article assignments. TE also 
tiled to make contact a fiction agent until 
deft North America. ‘Phis latter 


wasted an cnormous amount of time and was part 


the same time. actually did was ignore 


{ with 


oversight 


ol the reason | worked on fiction flat out and 
didn’t bother with articles. (Except one travel 
one which the New York Times bought.) 


had the 


laissez 


Pd keep closer track of my money if I 


thing to do over again, (Lf got pretty 


last winter what with those maidservants and baa 


making Life so easy Phas when funds be 
running low Pd ease off on the non-remunera 
tive fiction and work 
This way wouldn't get caught, as actually 
to make a dash to 


Vd had my nose too 


ly Ws 
harder on the saleable art 
cle 
MONEY 


did, with just enough 


hneland and friends. Because 
close to my typewriter the rush to England came 
unexpected] Id had 
learned nothing about market conditions here. 
Twas like a mole popping blindly out of a hole. 
Iwas completely disoriented, floundering. fact 


made no preparations, 


I floundered so badly [ eot worked into an emo 


tonal state that seemed to block me. My capital 
property back home: my wife and 
I place to live and clothes to 


was tied up i 
children necded 


wear, Phe emotional problem snowballed and 
my productivity dried up like a desert creek bed. 

hventually, total lack of for- 
sightedness and preparation, Thad to take a job 
that didn’t really want. For 


tunately (LE suppose) its a good job. The salary 


because of my 
here in 


is relatively much more than To was making at the 
job TP quit a year ago. But Pm back editing busi 
HESS Magazines. 

And Vd 


least a free 


wanted to be a fiction writer—or at 
agent of some sort. 
I would have been too if someone had told 
mea vear ago what Pm telling vou now, and that 


isB—PLAN AHEAD. 
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BOOK EDITORS FEEL GREAT BOOKS MAY BE 
NEGLECTED: PAPER BACKS HELP IN 
REDISCOVERING OLD TITLES— 


Feelings Mixed on TV Influence 


Great books may still be neglected. but the 


popularity ol paper-covered books helps in “Ye 


discovering” favorite books of other vears, book 


editors believe. 


Phere’s a shade ol opinion that television’s i 
fluence on the quality of fiction has been “for the 
book 


responding had “no opinion” on this topic. 


worse” although the majority of editors 


These are some of the opinions expressed by 


book editors responding to a survey. “The study 
Hawthorne Daniel. author 
(Double 


Daniel is 


has been conducted by 
of “The Ordeal of the Captive Nations” 
books. My. 
studving reading tastes and charges. 
This Harry Hansen, well-known 
book editor of the World Almanac, 


sums up some attitudes toward television: 


dav) and nearly 40° other 
statement by 


critic and 


“Pelevision has not hurt the quality of fe 
The drive ton 
ness und clarity has been going on ever since 
ISM naturalism. 
Most of the influence on television in non-fte 


tion CONCISE 


was displaced by 


tion has been in the direction of frank inter 
Views, It ois possible that this has helped 
writers of the case-histors UV of book. How 


creative writing has been moving toward 


plainspeaking for a number of 
television has moved with it. 
far to the left of Spivak.” 


CVel 
decades and 


Kinsey is still 


Amone the authors mentioned by more than 


one literary critic as meriting “rediscovery” were 
Mark 
brederic 
Tribune 
Lewis as a book that might be “rediscovered” for 
Phoreau’s “Wal 
dem as a nomfietion tithe to be “rediscovered.” 
Asked “What books published) within the 
years, now perhaps ‘forgotten do you think 


Twain, Sinclair Lewis and Kenneth Roberts. 
Babcock, book editor of the Chicago 
Sinclai 


sugeested “Arrowsmith” by 


a new generation of readers and 


might be ‘rediscovered’ for a new veneration of 
readers,” editors replies included: 


“Maria Chapdelaine” by Louis Hemon 
“Archy & Mehitabel” by Don Marquis 
“The Disinherited” by Jack Conroy 
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he Orphan Angel” by Elinor Wylie 
Lady” by Willa Cather 
Years” by 


he Lost 
he Sentimental 
Branch 


Douglas 


of the \pes” by Rice 
Surroughs 

All of Rider Hageard 

Mark Pwain's earlier works 


Books ol Sinclan Lewis 
Books of Robert Benchles 


Passion Spent” by Sackville-West, VM 
“Autobiography of Lincoln Stetlens” 


“Phe Rose and the Ring” by William M. 
Thackeray 

“Kristen Lavrenstadter” by Sigrid Undset 

“My Antonia’ by Willa Cather 


“Lanterns on the Leveee” by Perey 

“The Cornerstone” and “Phe World Is Not 

by Zoe Oldenbourg 

Man of Property” by Jolin Galsworthy 

“Anna of the Five Powns” by Arnold Bennett 
American Memoir’ by Elenry Seidel Canby 

“The Book of Cheerful Cats’ by Frances 
Joseph) Gicene 


“Winter Pelling Stories” by Alice Marriott 
“Natural” by Bo Malamud 

James Branch Cabell novels 

karly Dos Passos 

Any one of several novels by Ellen Glasgow 
“Jurgen” by fames Branch Cabell 


S00ks 


“novel and work of non-fiction (1 


biannery O'Connor's 

Asked what 
eardless of date published) you would like to see 
‘rediscovered. cditors mentioned: 

Arrowsmith’ by Sinclair Lewis 
Oliver “Rabble Arms” and 
“Northwest: Passage” by Kenneth Roberts 
“Captain Blood” by Rafael Sabatini 
“Nostromo” by Jose ph Conrad 


“The Thad’ and “Phe Odvssev" by Homer 
“Walden” by Henry David Phoreau 
“Guadaloamal Diary” by Richard “Pregaskis 
Churchill’s carlicr works 


Amone the comments made by book editors 

to mind don't 
rediscovered, since thev are still 
being read. T think of Dickens, Twain, ete., 
as being authors T would like (and sometimes 


do) re-read. but they certainly do not need to 


“Most of the books that come 


need to be 


be rediscovered. L can't think of any book 
that I’ve read and would like to re-read that 
can’t be easily obtained.”—Charles Brock, 
The Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville. 

“This would be dificult to prove but the vast 
sales for several recent trashy books after 
promotion on “TV are a troubling phenome- 
non. If readers buy rubbish they don’t buy 
fine books. Some writers may simply say the 


hell with it, I've got to get mine too. ‘The 
long-term effect, then, could be quite dis- 
astrous indeed.”’—Hoke Norris, Sun-Times, 


Chicago. 
conducted is a commer- 


‘Television as now 
cial matter, a medium for making money. 
Writers in it scem to like the pay but hate 


the tension and speed. ‘They seem to want to 
vet out of it and use their knowledge to write 


books that will enhance their prestige and 
have some standing. Creative writers who go 


into television probably stunt their capacities 
the best example is Gore Vidal, who was an 
artist before he became successful in “PV. 
However, since he is resourceful, it is too 
carly to use him as a warning.” —Harry Han- 
sen, critic and editor of the World Almanac. 
“While I hesitate to say whether television 
has had any influence on quality, from what 
I have seen of television (especially the  seri- 
als), it is difheult to tell whether you are 
viewing historical fiction or fictional history. 
Producers are sloppy regarding details; they 
don’t bother to check. I once saw a serious 
story concerning Hannibal, where he was 
shown as having both eyes. For worse, I give 
vou the Gray Ghost stories by John S. Mosby. 
What if writers begin to base statements in 
their works from what they see on “PV?"— 
N. J. Anthony, Army Magazine. 
“T think television as well as movies usually 
botches up good fiction plotting and to that 
extent it actually does harm to good fiction.”"— 
\ California reviewer. 
“We had almost continuous reserve on “All 
Passion Spent” by Sackville at the Albany 
Public Library through word-of-mouth recom- 
mendation by people who enjoyed it. I be- 
lieve people will read and enjoy good books 
if they are within reach.”—Florence Booche- 
ver, The Bookmark, New York State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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JUVENILE 
Market List 


Youth 


American Girl (Girl Scouts), 830 Third Ave., New 
York 22. (M) Girls aged 11 to 17. Action short 
stories to 2,500 words; articles 1,000-2,000 on 
hobbies, current events, sports, music, homemaking, 
careers, dating, international friendship, crafts, 
school, parties and subjects of interest to teen-agers, 
short-shorts, to 1,500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, 
family life, sports, adventure, historical, dealing with 
young people’s problems. Esther R. Bien, Editor; 
Mary Irons, Feature Editor; Iris Chekenian, Article 
Editor; Marjorie Vetter, Fiction Editor. Ic up. Acc. 
First serial rights only. 


American Junior Red Cross Journal, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 6, D. C. (8 issues a 
yr.) High school interest slanted articles and fiction. 
Personality tips, citizenship, responsibilities, science 
subjects, sports, biographies, other topics of interest 
to teen-agers. Maurice Flagg, Editor. Nomina! rates. 
Acc. 


American Modeler. Editorial Office: 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. (M-35) Devoted to the 
hobby-sports activities of model airplane building and 
flying, model boating, and radio control modeling. 
Query with published sample of style if possible. 
Albert L. Lewis, Editor. Payment at varying rates. 


The American Newspaper Boy, 915 Caroline Ave. 
N.W., Winston-Salem, N. C. (M) Fiction 1,800-2,000 
words of interest to self-reliant boys 14-17. Charles 
F. Moester, Editor. 


Arts and Activities, 8150 N. Central Park Avenue, 
Skokie, Ill. Articles on creative art activities for ele- 
mentary schools and junior and senior high schools 
using only examples of children’s work or phot- 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
2c per page. Minimum order — 100 pages of 1 
All work guaranteed to be accurate and neat 
27 Years Experience 
Helen M. Myers 
121 S. Potomac St. 


stencil. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
God or Caesar? The Writing of Fiction 
by Vardis Fisher, one of the most published novelists in 
America. His advice is honest and forthright. $5.00 
The Beginning Writer 
by Alan Swallow, editor and publisher and former editor 
of A&J. A most helpful question-and-answer book. $1.25. 
Alan Swallow, Publisher 
2679 So. York St., Denver 10, Colo. 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. 
Then you, too, may succeed. I'll teach you by mail, at my 
Boston class, or you may live at my Writers’ Colony. 
References: 20 years in my own Chicago studio, 6 text- 
books, | novel, 1500 lectures. Single criticisms or courses. 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD PRODUCES SALABLE WORK 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (B 
2—WRITERS: 


asic Technique 
F 


25 
50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 1958) 50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique).. -- 3.00 
5—WRITERS: SHORT types explained). 3.00 
6—WRITERS: I.EARN TO EARN Site to writing) 3.00 
1—THE DEVIL'S HANDMATD TDENS. Were. 50. From me.... 3.60 
ire 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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graphs of children’s art activities as llustratons. Dr.i 
F. Louis Hoover, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill., Editor. Pub. Jones Publishing Co. 

Boys’ Life (Boy Scouts of America), New Brunswick, 
N. J. (M) For ages 8-18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
mystery, achievement short stories 2,000-4,000 words; 
a few stories that Scouts 10-12 can read easily as 
well as older boys—simple style but not written down 
and not too juvenile in tone. Serials 2-4 installments 
4,000-5,000 each. Now looking especially for space, 
science, and sports fiction. Articles on science, voca- 
tional guidance slanted at boys in high school; shorts 
about animals and nature. Cartoons. Harry A. Har- 
char, Editor. 3c-5c¢. Acc. 

Canadian Boy, Room 630, 85 St. Clair Ave., E 
Toronto 7, Canada. Hard-hitting, inspirational fiction 
1,500-2,400 words. Authentic, factual articles 500- 
1,000 words. Photo features. Wilbur Howard, Editor. 
Varying rates. 

Co-ed, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. (M) Fiction to 4,500 words dealing 
with problems of teen-agers; must be realistic and 
contemporary. $200-$500. Pub. 

Cool, 166 W. 72nd St., New York 23. (Bi-M) Same 
requirements as Hep Cats, below. 

Elizabethan, formerly Young Elizabethan, Rolls 
House, Breams Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, E. C. 
4, England. (M) Short stories 2,000-4,000 words; 
serials 25,000-30,000. Articles ‘‘which open the 
mind.’’ Payment by arrangement. Query before sub- 
mitting any MSS. 

Hep Cats, 166 West 72nd St., New York 23. (Bi- 
M) Articles 500 to 1,000 words on teen-age, par- 
ticularly rock ‘n’ roll features; celebrities; news of 
teen-age doings in various sections of country. Fillers 
to 50 words. Poems. Cartoons. Robert E. Fischer, 
Editor. 1c-3c, photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Ingenue, Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) ‘‘Adult’’ fiction for teens; protag- 
onist about 16. Real problems of today’s Teens. Maxi- 
mum length 6,000. Good rates. Acc. 

Most, 166 W. 72nd St., New York 23. Require- 
ments same as for Hep Cats, above. 

The National Future Farmer, P. O. Box 29, Alex- 
andria, Va. (Bi-M-10) Organ of the Future Farmers 
of America. Sports and adventure fiction 1,500-2,500 
words of interest to farm youth. Articles, preferably 
with photos, on fishing, hunting, hobbies, etc., 1,000- 
1,500 words. Articles about FFA activities and new 
ideas in farming will be considered. Cartoons. Wilson 
Carnes, Editor. 2V2c, photos $5, cartoons $5. Acc. 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M- 
35) Literary fiction from short-stort to serial length, 
about teen-agers and growing-up experiences. Babette 
Rosmond, Fiction Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Teen Digest, Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (10 issues a yr.-35) Reprint mag- 
azine. Buys reprint rights to short stories, books, 
articles with appeal to high school and college stu- 
dents; also originals. Claire Glass, Editor. Acc. 

Teen Digest, 116 West 72nd Street, New York 23. 
(Bi-M) Articles for digest-type of magazine, 500 to 
1,000 words on teen-agers, particularly rock ‘n’ roll 
features. Fillers. Poems. Cartoons. Robert E. Fischer, 
Editor. 1c-3c, photos $3-$5. Pub. 

Teen Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 
28 Calif. (M-25) Good teen age girl-boy romance fic- 
tion to 2,000 words. Articles pertaining to teen-agers 
with worldwide interest, leaning toward the distaff 
side; should be accompanied by large selection of 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPT! Bond, 1 carbon, minor corrections, 65c/1000 plus 
postage. Photocopy for drawings. Norelco tape transcription. 

— MIMEO or DITTO — 
$3/25 pages; Ic per each additional page 


Shirley Ryberg 


656 West 98th St. Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
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PUSH THEM FOR SALES 
Novels - Stories - Plays - Teleplays 
All salable manuscripts will be submitted to the 
best markets. Full coverage for motion picture 
rights, foreign rights, television and reprinting will 

be demanded for you. 
If your manuscript is unsalable as submitted, but 
has good possibilities to be made salable, | shall 
advise you so that you may make alterations. 
Reading and evaluation fees should be sent with 
the manuscript, and are as follows: 

$25.00 for novels or non-fiction over 25,000 


words 

$15.00 for manuscripts under 25,000 words, 
which includes novelettes, plays, tele- 
plays, and stories. 

$ 1.00 per thousand for manuscripts from 
3000 to 15,000 words. 

Straight 10% commission on American sales and 
20% on foreign sales. 

— PROMPT REPORT — 


ADAMS LITERARY AGENCY 


1694 Blair Avenue St Paul 4, Minnesota 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s new 1960 Revised Course and Markets. No 
long training or professional style and plotting technique need- 
ed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household tips, 
rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, also 
month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and §1 


. €. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 


RESEARCH FOR WRITERS 


Accuracy in detail is essential to good writing. We provide 
thoroughly reliable material on people, places, customs, his- 
tory, or almost any subject. Single question or complete 
project, our facilities can further your work. 

Let us know your requirements. Reasonable fees. Complete, 
authoritative, prompt. 

GIBSON RESEARCH 

2118 N. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


(A & J 


MARKET LISTS 
are accurate & reliable 
special market lists still available 

Little Magazines. October, 1958. 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 

—- Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 


Fillers. April, 1959 


Short-Short Stories. Television (Supplemental List). 
May, 1959. 


Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 1959. 

|] Book Publishers. August, 1959 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1959 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


ln past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories... articles 
serials series. Now I’m 


teaching it. 


V/rite for Terms and FREE pamphlet 


Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


7918 Maxwell Dr. 


ri Life Stories, Science, Sports, 
Jovels and Misc. Books. Cloth 
back Lowest sub- 

oer 


s for our 
ANTHOLOGY ‘OF AMERICAN POETRY, 
PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


W RITE 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
(prompt delivery) 


i poetry bocks $146.50 up. 


Dollas, Texas 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Pet's just say Pim vers good, 


to disperse those SGP gremlins 
plus postage 


ho 
el sords 
that’s all 


cont 
| 


More extensive help $1.00 per thousand words 


CLARA BRINSON 


100 Delaware Avenue 


Delmar, Delaware 


DILEM| Ser 50 Po \\ 


method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
F cloth covers. Highest quality 
la work. From 250 copies up. 

| WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


new economical "gang run’ 


enc’ 5 \m W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Autnor & JouRNALIST 


8 x 10 glossy prints. Single-panel cartoons. Charles 
Loufer, Editor. To $200, cartoons $20. Acc. 

Young Woman, 116 W. 72nd St., New York 23. 
Articles for young women, especially teen-agers, on 
their problems inciuding health, diet, exercise, tash- 
ion, makeup, personality. Fillers of 50 words, par- 
ticularly on news from various sections. Robert E. 
Fischer, Editor. 1c-3c, photcs and cartoons $3-$5. Pub. 


Younger Readers 


American Junior Red Cross News, American Na 
tional Red Cross, Washington 6, D. C. (8 issues a 
yr.) Stories slanted to elementary school ages, under 
600 for primary readers, 600-1,500 for others— 
especialy on child life in other ‘countries. Maurice 
Flagg, Editor. Nominal payment. Acc. 

Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
M-35) Fiction 1,800-2,300 words aimed at girls 7 
14, any locale; about girls living today or girls in 
the past; avoid situations involving boys in a roman 
tic way. Articles 1,200-2,000 of general interest to 
this age group—-manners, parties, good looks, getting 
along with others, etc. How-to fillers 150-200. Query 
on articles. Rubie Saunders, Managing Editor. Fiction 
$75, non-fiction $25-$50, fillers $5. Acc. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesiey St. 
E., Toronto 5, Canada. (9 times a yr.) Stories to 
2,000 words for ages 6-14. Articles on various sub- 
jects. Verse. Puzzles of all kinds. Photos. Glad to get 
articles or stories to make a good series. G. Joy 
Tranter, Editor. le up. Acc. 

Child Life, 30 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (M-25 
Short stories, 800 words. Plays for children 4-9; 
short, with small casts, suitable for putting on in the 
home circle with makeshift sets and costumes. Two- 
part serials, each part no longer than 800 words 
with a ‘‘cliff-hanger’’ element of suspense at chapter 
break Articles. Picture stories. Short humorous 
verse. Photos (8 x 10 glossies). Mrs. Adelaide Field, 
Editor. 3c, verse 25c a line. Pub. 

Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (M exc. July and August-75) All types of 
stories, 700-2,000 words, for children 3-12. Serials. 
Songs. Piays. Handwork. How-to and other articles. 
E. H. Wells, Editor and Publisher. Payment according 
to value. Pub 

Children’s PLAYMATE 3025 East 75th St., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. (Ten issues a yr.-35) Stories 900-1,200 
words for boys and girls 6-12; seasonal adventure, 
western, mystery. up. Acc. Short skits; good 
craft ideas from inexpensive materials, detailed in- 
structions, samples. Please state price of craft 
material. Rosemary Hart, Editor. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa. (M) For 
children 2-12. Vivid stories under 950 words with 
suspense to the end; emphasizes the story the boy 
Y-12 likes to read and the tot 3-6 likes also to listen 
to. In special need of realistic stories around dogs, 
horses, helicopters, airplanes, and some good mystery 
stories. In all ‘‘fanciful’’ stories the young listener 
and reader should easily be able to identify himself 
with the leading character. Taboos: reminders of war 
or crime or departure from wholesome standards and 
ideals. Short verse. Novel things to do. Seasoria: 
matter preferred. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, Editor 
ries 4c to 15¢ word, much more for verse and 
things to make. Acc. 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, Parents’ Institute. 52 
Vanderbuilt Ave., New York 17. Short material—500- 
1,000 words—some for reading to young children, 

me to be read by boys and girls themselves. Acc 

Jack and Jilll, The Curtis Publishing Co., Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. (M-35) Shor 
stories to 1,500 words; 3-part serials (installments 
not over 2,000 words). Read-alouds 500-1,000 words. 
Articles. One-act plays. Verse. Puzzles. Jokes. Mrs 
Betty Barr, Editor. Acc. 
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The Christian, P.O. Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. (W) 
Human interest stories and features with definite 
religious educational theme, 750-1,500 words, for 
young adults. (18 up) and adults. Photos. Some poetry. 
Dr. Howard E. Short, Editor. $5-$15. Pub. 

Christian Youth, American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Primarily 
for youth but appealing to younger readers and to 
families. Stories to 1,800 words. Fillers relating to 
Christian work. Material must have evangelical Chris- 
tion emphasis. William J. Jones, Editor. Yac up. Acc. 

Classmate, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashvile, Tenn. 
(W) For young people in their teens. Well-plotted 
short stories 2,500 words; 2-, 3- and 4-part serials. 
Articles on geography, sports, manners (cultural 
ethics), with photos, to 2,000 words. Verse. Richard 
H. Rice, Assistant Editor. 1c up, photos extra. Verse 
50c a line. Acc. 

Conquest, Nazarene Young People’s Society, 6401 
The Paseo, Box 6076, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) 
Good dramatic short stories, 2,000-2,500 words, with 
wholesome and natural religious content; also ilus- 
trated articles with pictures of good quality for re- 
production; and some shorts—definitely religious, but 
not preachy. Age level, late teens and early twenties. 
J. Fred Parker. $6 per 1,000 words, poetry 10c a line. 
Acc. Well stocked with informational articles, usually. 

Council Fires, Third & Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(W) Interesting stories for high school and college- 
age readers, 1,500-2,000 words. Must contain a 
definite spiritual lesson or gospel message, but not be 
preachy. Buys no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, 
jokes, drawings. P. B. Christie. To $15.00 per 1,000 
words. Acc. 

High, 5750 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 26 (W) Self- 
improvement and other forms of fiction and non- 
fiction with evangelical Christian slant for teen-agers. 
No verse. Query. David Olson, Editor. 1 Yc up. Acc. 
List of suggestions available. 

Hi Way, The Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. (M) This magazine is distributed 
to boys and girls in upper teens through the Presby- 
terian Church. Articles on practically all subjects, 
from personal improvement to science; articles on 
spiritual guidance specifically of teen interest. Humor. 
Cartoons. Occasionally fiction of top quality, like 
reporting-type articles of what teens are doing that 
would offer good ideas for other teens. Writing must 
be in clear, concise, style and there must be no obvi 
ous moralizing. Twyla Pifer, Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

Horizons, Church of the Brethren General Offices, 
Elgin, Ill. (Bi-W) For young people 16-24. Digest for- 
mat. Interested in photo stories. Little need for 
fiction. Article length, 1,000-1,500 words. Interested 
in articles relating to concerns of youth and stimulat- 
ing courage and altruism. Dick Coffman, Editor. Vac. 
Acc. 

Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. (W) 
Short stories, 2,500-3,000 words; serials, 8-10 chap- 
ters around 2,500 words each; slanted toward college 
and older high school young people. The religious or 
moral message should not be superimposed, but should 
be an inextricable part of the story,, worked out in 
the characterization of at least one strong Christian, 
who is not necessarily the main character. Articles 800 
to 1,500. Some fillers 200-500. AIl should be human 
interest material, in which information is painlessly 
present by way of individual experiences. No en- 
cyclopedic articles desired. Query on articles. Helen 
E. Hull, Editor. 1c, verse 10c a line. Acc. 

Power, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave.. Wheat- 
on. Ill. Stories from real life and personality sketches, 
1,700 words; short stories, 1,500; serials, 2- or 4 
part, 1,500 each; anecdotes; all showing that first 
century Christianity really works today. James R. 
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BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
$1600 Cash Awards” | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 

send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 
Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 


| 
| 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-1 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, ‘‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,"’ and full details about your Best Book Contest. 


City...... | 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 


xin addition to the cash awards . . . During the past 5 
years Pageant Press has returned $175,491 to authors! | 


(P.S.) Send manuscript for free professional report. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Twelfth Annual — May 25, 26, 27 
Manuscript contest, cash prizes. Daily workshops in 10 subjects, 
evening lectures, all professional staff. Entire conference at new 
and most modern Sheraton Hotel. All writers and beginners 

send for contest rules and program to 


EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


P.O. Box 897 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do you need help on: 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000 
Helpful booklet-—IS IT CORRECT?—$2. Tells what you need 
to know to prepare manuscripts for editors. 
Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 


Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: “You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical. 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, ‘‘To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING—ALL FIELDS 
Specialists to serve every writing need. Reading fees: $5.00 
to 5,000 words, $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; book lengths 
and plavs $15. 

ROBERT M. PATTEN AND STAFF 
1818 Delaware St. Berkeley 3, Calif. 
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POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


No Cover Charge 
MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 
GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 

save you a reject, for he 


you send it to the publisher. It may 

demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 
Also rejects doctored to make them salable 
Payment down, balance when completed Nearly sixteen 

years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 

their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 

pages of completed work) wrapped ready for the publisher 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Dept. R Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


1694 Blair Avenue 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 


to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. 


Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 
Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university adult short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


tRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Drive 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4033 
published articles and stories and 36 books, 
says: 

“I can help you with your personal writing 
problems — Articles, Stories, etc.’ 
Send for Brochure 
25732 J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Akron 13, Ohio 
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rO A NEW WRITER 
The quiet swish felt more than seen 
When you inside your hula hoop spin 
Orbits the difference between your view and mine. 
Your anger smoulders at bracelets which unhinge; 
I place broken jewelry in a dark drawer. 
You expect the moon to grow to full; 
I keep new-moon splinters where waters plunge. 
You cut the apple and divide its star with friends; 
Smiles which crease no wrinkles eat to the core. 
I save the seeds and give them earth burial. 
Your world whirls courage. Mine saves broken 


ends. 
—Helen Sue Isley 


Adair, Editor. About 2c. Acc. If unacquainted with 
POWER, write for author’s guide. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 
N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. (W-5) Fiction with good 
moral tone but not preachy, to 2,000 words. Articles 

2,000 about helpful activities of individuals or 
groups. Anecdotes. Short verse. Charles W. Keysor, 
Editor. 2c up. Verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Today, 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26. (W) 
Fiction and special forms of non-fiction with evan- 
gelical Christian emphasis for youth and young adults. 
No verse. Query. David Olson, Editor, 1 Yc up. Acc. 
List of suggestions available. 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M- 
30) A Catholic family magazine covering the range 
of family interests with short, snappy (1,200-1,400) 
articles pitched to appeal to men, women, teen-agers, 
and career women, which are used in special de- 
partments. Adult stories, personality sketches, arti- 
cles of general interest are used. Average fiction and 
articles run to 2,000 words. Cartoons. Pictures to 
display articles help acceptance. Nelson W. Logal, 
Editor. Approx. 4c word. 

Young People, American Baptist Publishing Society, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) 
For young people over 18. Short stories 2,000 words; 
serials 4-10 chapters, 2,000 each. Religious, fact, 
hobby, how-to articles, preferably illustrated, 500- 
1,000; articles 750-1,000 on historical, human rela- 
tions, inspirational themes with religious values in- 
corporated. Verse, high literary standard. Good fiction 
is greatest need. David D. Raycroft, Editor. le. Acc. 

Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Character-building short 
stories 1,000-2,500 words; serials to 4 chapters. Photo 
features and general features, 1,000. Verse, 1-4 
stanzas. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. $4 per 1,000 words. 


Acc. 

Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. (Bi-W) 
Stories on problems and experiences of young people, 
700-900 words; articles with youthful and newsy 
slant 800--1,000; puzzles; cartoons; photos. Herman 
C. Ahrens, Jr., Editor. 1c. Acc. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M-20) An interdenominational mag- 
azine slanted to upper high school and college ages. 
Stories to 1,500 words, preferably 1,200-1,500. 
Cartoons. No verse. Evangelical emphasis. Warren 
Wiersbe, Editor. In genteral 1c, but up to $40 each 
for top stories, cartoons $5. Pub. 

Youth’s Christian Companion, Mennonite Publish- 
ing House, Scottdale, Pa. (W) For ages 15-24. Stories 
on Christian living; teenagers and young adults solv- 
ing their problems in a Christian way; 1,500-2,000 
words. Articles on relief work, missions, religious 
education, vocational choice, the devotional life, 
personality improvement; 800-1,200. Short noems 
on religious themes. Urie A. Bender, Editor. To $5 
per 1,000 words. 
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Early Teens 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. (M exc. July, 
August) Adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical 
stories for boys 11-15, to 3,000 words. No non-fiction 
at present. The Rev. Joseph P. Voelker, C.S.C., Exec. 
Editor. Stories $50-$100. Acc. 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn. (M exc. July, August) For girls 11- 
17. Stories of adventure, mystery, humor, family and 
school life. Fictionized stories of saints. Career, hobby, 
general articles with photos appealing to girls; re- 
ligious articles. Stories to 3,000 words; articles to 
Vg Cartoons. Arlene Wroblewski, Editor. Ic up. 

ce. 

Christian Trails, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. (W) Interesting stories 1,000-1,500 words for 
junior-intermediate age readers; boy and girl lead 
characters preferred; must contain a definite spiritual 
lesson or gospel message but not be preachy. No fillers, 
poems, jokes, drawing, etc. P. B. Christie, Editor. To 
bs 5 per 1,000 words, depending on value of material. 

ce. 

Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) 
Bright, realistic fiction with a positive moral tone for 
early teen-agers, 12-14. How-to, personality guid- 
ance, and true youth experience articles. Fiction 
1.500 to 2,500 words, articles 500 to 1,000 with 
_ if possible. Bruce Hilton, Editor. Yc and up. 

cc. 

Junior Guide, Takoma Park, Washington 12, D. C. 
Confined to true stories for boys and girls 11-14. 
Should have positive approach inspiring readers to 
honesty, faithfulness, dependability, courage for the 
right, reverence, obedience, courtesy, etc. Stories us- 
ually deal with children, but may be about adults 1f 
written to hold children’s attention. Lawrence Maxwell, 
Editor. Approx. Vac, poems $1 up. Acc. 

Progress, formerly You, Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-20) Character-building 
fiction to 2,500. Articles, interviews to 1,500. Verse. 
James E. Sweaney, Editor. Ic, verse 25c a line. Acc 

Search, 5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26. (W) 
Fiction, puzzles, and special forms of non-fiction with 
evangelical Christian emphasis for boys and girls 9-14. 
No verse. Query. David Olson, Editor. 1 Vac up. Acc 
List of suggestions available. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave., at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. (W) Short stories, 1,000 to 1,500 words. Articles 
and photographs. Puzzles, which must deal with the 
Bible. All stories must appeal to teen-agers, both boys 
and girls; subjects—church work, special days, school 
incidents, family situations, sports, mystery, cam> 
experiences, etc. Articles dealing with teen-ager prob- 
lems: dating, amusement, family. Emphasis on Chris- 
tian character and attainments. Sam Stone, Jr., Editor. 
Stories to $25. Acc. 

Teens, American Baptist Publishing Society, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Boys and cirls 
12-14. Challenging, realistic short stories, preferably 
with Christian or social slant, 2,000 words, boy and 
girl characters. Inspirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do 
articles, preferably illustrated, 800. Inspirational fillers 
100, 200, 300. Dick King, Editor. Approx. 1c, photos 
$3-$5. Acc. 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2,000- 
3,000 words. Human interest articles, 1,500; human 
interest and devotional fillers; photos with articles; 
how-to-do-it pieces, with drawings. Evangelical view- 
point. Seasonal material always desired—8 months in 
advance. Helen E. Hull, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

Twelve/Fifteen, Methodist Youth Publications, 20! 
Eighth Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. (M) Boys and girls 
12-15. Short stories 3,500 words, serials 15,000- 
30,000. Feautre articles on hobbies, nature lore, 
popular science, family life, sports, personality, eti- 
quette, and religion. Photo features and how-to-do 
articles. Margaret Barnhart, Editor. 1 Vac-2Vac. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Avenue N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short stories 2,- 
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Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 


desired. 
CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. |! give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for analysis plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern ethods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 


50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
R. D. 3 ° 


msterdam, N. Y 


HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 
you complete publishing program: pub- 


licity, advertising, handsome books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 
and copy of How To Publish Your Book. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 
WRITE DEPT. 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 
Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampa, Florida 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining c low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% rovalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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PUBLISH A “SHOPPING GUIDE” 


for your community 


YOU WRITE FOR IT — MANAGE IT — OWN IT 
PART TIME ACTIVITY 


We Show You How — We Print It For You 
Increase Your Writing Income Substantially 
Rush Postal Card For Free Details: 

Lebanon Shopping Guide Publishing Co. 


24-A West Mulberry St. Lebanon, Ohio 


HERE’S REAL HELP FOR YOU 
(1) How To Build A Plot From A Single Word, Any Word. (2) How 
To Write Love Stories, and 100 Ideas For Them. (3) How To Make 
Your Writing Vivid, Beautiful. (4) How To Begin Stories. (5) 
Technique Of Professionals. (6) Physical Reactions of Emotions 
(7) How To Criticize Your Own Stories. (8) The One Element 
Every Story Must Contain To Sell. (9) 36 Surprise Endings. (10) 
How To Put Suspense In Your Stories. (11) FE 
Characters Real People. (12) How To Write Detective Stories. 
(13) Model Story Analyzed For You To Imitate. 75c Each. Subtract 
1/12 of Total On Purchases of More Than O We also Ghost- 
hd Collaborate in Writing, and Mend Rejected Scripts to Make 


Them Salable 
DELANO PUBLISHERS, Dept. A 
232 W. Delano Avenue 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence construction, ai the 
thousand, typing only 60c per thousand, neatly, efficiently to 
format Editing and revising that leads to sales 


Disabled veteran — College graduate. 


RAY N. MATHEW 
1126 Herbert St. 


Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ahosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon 3 ae paper. $1.75 0 
thousand word average. Minimum 


RMA A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 


2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slont Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 1677A Casselberry, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE BXAMINATION, Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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000-2,500 words. Articles 700-1,200, science, how- 
to-do, hobby, personality, travel, nature, with or 
without photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 
13-16. Josephine Pile, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 32- 
page monthly for boys and girls ages 12-14. Short 
stories 1,500 to 2,500 words, slanted either to boys 
or to girls. Articles 700 to 1,400 words on subjects 
of real interest to junior highs. Occasional feature 
poems, puzzles, quizes, party ideas, and the like. 
At present no serials. Aurelia Reigner, Editor. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
St. and Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Fiction to 
3,000 words, articles to 1,500 of interest to teen 
age boys and girls. Cartoons. Photographs. Verse. 
Miss Guinn Ream, Editor. Ic. Acc. 

Words of Cheer, Scottdale Pa. Stories 1,500-2,000 
emphasizing courage in solving problems, of Christian 
living, loyalty to church and home, and achievement. 
Articles 800-1,000 encouraging love of nature, worth- 
while hobbies, and Christian service. Short poems and 
fillers of nature and inspiration. Elizabeth Showalter, 
Editor. To $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

World Over, 1776 Broadway, New York 19. (15) 
times a yr.-20) Published by the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York. Children 9-14. Short stories 
of Jewish content, 600-1,200 words; serials, 5 install- 
ments of 1,000 words each. Ezekiel Schloss and 
Morris Epstein, Editors. 3c. Acc. 

Young Ambassador, Box 233, Lincoln, Nebr. (M) 
Fiction of definite spiritual tone for all ages from 
tiny “eh to teens. All non-fiction staff-written. About 
le. 

Vous Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day 
ton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls, junior high ‘schoo! 
age. Short stories to 1,600 with shorter lengths pre- 
ferred; serials up to 1,500 words per installment, 
maximum 6 chapters. Articles 800-1,000. Need good 
short storie sparticularly—well stocked in other areas. 
Verse 4-8 lines. James T. Feely, Editor. Short stories 
$100 up, serials $175-$450, non-fiction 2c up. Acc. 

Young Judaean, 116 W. 14th St., New York 11. 
(M-25) Stories and features of special interest to 
American Jewish young people aged 9-13, to 1,500 
words. Ahron Gelles, Editor. Approx. 2c. Pub. 


Ages 9-12 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. (W) Juniors 9 to 11. Short stories of character- 
building value, historical, informative, nature, under 
500; verse; photos; puzzles; activities. Norma Jean 
Sullivan, Editor. Low rates. Acc. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-20) Boys and girls 3-12. Outstanding 
seasonable outdoor adventure, holiday, and whole- 
some action stories and poems, conforming to Christian 
ideals, 800-1,500 words. Tiny tot stories 400-800; 
short dramatizations. Occasional serials, 7-11 chap- 
ters; 2- and 3-part action stories, pictures stories, 
things to do. La Vern W. Parmley, Editor. 2c; verse 
25c per line. Acc. 

Friendways, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of 
character building or religious value, 800-1,500 
words; serials 6-8 chapters; verse 2-6 stanzas. Mae 
R. McAlpine, Editor. $4 per 1,000 words. 

Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing Ups, 25 
Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (M_ exc. 
July, August) Boys and girls 9 through 12. Fiction to 
1,500 words. Articles to 1,000; how-to-do-its using 
inexpensive materials with rough sketches, to 500. 
Phyllis Luger, Editor. le up, fiction minimum $15. 
Acc. 

Journeys, Church of the Brethren General Offices, 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Stories. Verse. 
Puzzles. Photos. Accent on wholehome home life 
Hazel M. Kennedy, Editor. Low rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 


Autuor & JouRNALIST 


2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls, 4th, 5th, and 6th grade 
age. Short stories 800-1,000 words; serials to 3,200. 
Articles 300. Verse to 12 lines. Roy G. Lindeman, 
Editor. Good rates, Acc. 

Junior Life, Standard Publishing Company, Hamil- 
tone Ave., at 8100, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. (W) Boys 
and girls 9 to 12. Short stories, 1,100-1,500 words. 
Illustrated hobby and handicraft articles 500-800. 
Want true or possible plots—clean, wholesome, full 
of Christian character-building, but not ‘preachy.’ 
Puzzles. Dana Eghon, Editor. Yac-lc. Acc. 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(W) Character-building stories where juniors meet 
problems in a Christian way, 1,500-1,800 words. 
Serials 4-6 installments. Articles 800-1,000 words 
about people who have done interesting, unselfish 
things; articles about famous people when they were 
of junior age or slightly older. Good poetry. Jean 
Richards, Editor. To lc, poems $2-$3. Acc. 

Junior World, Christian Board of Publications, 
Beaumont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up to 1,500. 
Poems to 20 lines. Illustrated informative articles 
(state source) 100 to 1,000. Dorothy M. Livsey, 
Editor. $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 1825 College Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M) Short stories, a few 2-4 part serials, 
for boys and girls 9-13. Articles on boys and girls 
who are doing something unusual as Christians. 
Christian object lessons from the world about us. 
Fillers, human interest anecdotes to 300. No verse. 
All material must have strong evangelical slant. 
If not acquainted with MY COUNSELLOR, ask for 
author’s guide. James R. Adair, Editor. About 2c. Acc. 

The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 
Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and 
girls 9 to 12. Mystery, camping, adventure, animal 
short stories 1,200-1,600 words. Articles on birds, 
animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 
to 650 words. Verse 3-12 lines. Miss Jo Alice Haigh, 
Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 words that present solutions to problems. 
Articles 800-1,000. Verse. How-to fillers. ‘Frankly 
evangelical in tone.’’ Seasonal material for all ages— 
8 months ahead. Helen Hull, Editor. 1c Acc 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Boys and girls 9-11. Short stories 1,000-1,300 words; 


Acc. 

serials, 2-10 parts. Articles, 200-800. Puzzles, games, 

quizzes. Poems. Evelyn Nevin Ferguson, Editor. 1c up. 
Trails for Juniors, Methodist Publishing House, 201 

Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to in- 

terest children 9 to 12. Short stories 1,500-1,800 


words. Will need some material for late 1960 and 
other material for 1961. Marion C. Armstrong, Editor. 
Acc. 


Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. (M-25) Serials to 2,200 words an in- 
stallment; three or four chapters. Also short special 
holiday stories and handicraft items for both boys 
and girls. Jane Palmer, Editor. 2c up. Acc 


Ages 4-9 


Our Little Messenger, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., 38 W Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W durng 
schooli year.) Written on three grade levels—1 2, and 
3. Short stories, 100-150 words. Verse to 12 lines. 
Riddles, puzzles, special day articles, plays, ‘“how to 
make things.’ Dorothy |. Andrews, Editor. 3c, verse 
50c a line. Acc. 

Pictures and Stories, Methodist Publishing House, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to 
interest children 6 to 8. Short stories 600-900 words. 
Mattie Lula Cooper, Editor. About 1 Yc. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg, Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-25) An adult publication using also 
stories 500-700 for children 4-10. Robert J. Cadigan, 
Editor. 2c. Acc. 
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MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 

WE IN “DO IT YOURSELF’ AND ARE 
IN HELPING TALENTED NEW WRITERS GET OUT OF THE 
REJECTIONS RUT. WE WON’T TRY TO SELL YOU KS, 
COURSES, OR GHOSTWRITIN 

e DO aim to help you on your “way. If your plot is more than 
a Suttle tale or incident —TH 
Send your Mss to us. Enroll in our club for Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
@ year. We will read and criticize 12 of your best stories (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one single Ms. Self-addressed envelope 
Retain your carbon copy of your work, 


u. We absolutely will not raise your hopes falsely 
and say your ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your stories ghosted, you are walk- 
ing with a cru 'HROW the crutch away and you cannot walk! 
All salable stories will be sent to publishers interested in your 
particular Ms. We'll help you. If we sell we ask 10 per cent of the 
marketing price. We operate in all countries. 

Box 52, Milan, Indiana 

Charles C. Ray 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 

Let a selling writer prepare your scripts to meet the editor. 
Published since 1933. 
Typing with minor 
Typing with grammatical corrections............. 
Criticism, complete with outline for revision...... 
Revision and typing ready for market $2.25 per 1,000 

Free carbon copy on white paper, extra first page 

Free market lists with orders of over 50,000 words 

SYLVIA E. CLARK 


Northampton, Mass. 


.50 per 1,000 


81 Pleasant Street 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per 1000 words, 65c¢ with minor corrections. 
Plays, TV, Radio — 75c¢ per — words. Poetry Ic 
per line, $1.00 M 


All plus postage. One free tie copy. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 


96 Southview Springfield, Vermont 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—3c per page 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 


Belleville, Kansas 


LET A FIVE-TIME AWARD WINNER HELP YOU 


I have helped others make their first sale, I can help you. 
My 200 sales have appeared in 36 National Publications, 3 
anthologies, on radio. 

Analysis, Criticism, Revision. Rates: $5.00 first 5,000 words, 
$1.00 per 1,000 thereafter. Minimum $5.00. Return postage. 


Velma Dorrity Cloward 


823 2nd St. Modesto, California 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Beek 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,006 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan. Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 
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as we'll not be responsible for anything lost in the mails. 

If we find your story has NO possibilities we will be honest and 

= 
= 


Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphio 7, Pa. (W) 
Children 6-8. Character- ‘building and spiritual short 
stories 300-800 words; humorosu stories, fantasy, 
well plotted. Poetry under 16 lines. Stories of 500 
words writen for second reading level. Evelyn Nevin 
ferguson, Editor. Ic up, verse 20c a line. Acc. 

Stories for Children, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. 
Moral, character-building, religious short-stories 300- 
700 words. Nature, religious verse. Fhotos of nature, 
children. Mae R. McAlpine, Editor. $4 per 1,000 
words. Acc. 

Story Friends, Scottdale, Pa. Stories 400-900 words 
about everyday experiences of children at home, at 
school and at church learning and making right 
decisions; answering children’s questions about God 
Jesus, the Bible, and prayer; giving patterns of for- 
giveness, honesty, and trust; dealing with special 
days, the world God made, and foreign children. 
Stories should never be ‘‘preachy,’’ but should con- 
tribute to character building and enlarging of con- 
cepts of happy home and church life. Helen Trumbo, 
Editor. To $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 


Storyland, Christian Board of Publications, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
(W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1,000 words. 
Foems to 20 lines. Handicraft articles 300-500. Draw- 
ings or photos, child or animal subjects. Simple 
puzzles. Dorothy M. Livsey, Editor. $4 to $5 per 
1,000 words. Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 Ninth 
Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4-8. Stor- 
ies of outdoors and home life, 500-700 words. Arti- 
cles 100-200, on missions, how-to-do, games; feature 
articles with illustrations. Verse, 1-3 stanzas. Miss 
Jo Alice Haigh, Editor. 2c. Acc. 


Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (W) Character-building stories and stories about 
Church and Christian family life to 800 words. How- 
to-make articles. Picture puzzles. Good children’s 
poetry. Jean H. Richards, Editor. To lc, poems $1- 
$3. Acc. 

Teil Me, Church of the Brethren General Offices, 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6-8. Articles 200-600. Stories 
600-800 words. Verse. Hazel M. Kennedy, Editor. 
Low rates. Acc. 


Contests and Awards 


The Iowa Poetry Association holds an annual 
poetry contest open to all Iowa residents. Closing 
Closing date is Feb. 15. Cash prizes ($15, $10, $5) 
are offered, plus honorable mentions and_ the 
opportunity for publication in the annual, Lyrical 
Towa. About 200 poems by adults, plus a section 
for school and college poems, are published. No 
enurance fees, no obligation to purchase copies. 
Submit entries in usual manner to Ruth D. Long 
Peterson, New London, Iowa. Any type of poem, 
any subject, preferably 20 lines or less, original 
and unpublished. 

* * * 

The California Federation of Chaparral Poets 
announce the winners of the Poetry Day Contest, 
sponsored by the Forest Lawn Foundation. The 
contest was limited to Chaparral members in Cali- 
fornia. First prize for The Cave by Esther Baldwin 
York of Hollywood; Second prize for Colony of 
Crabs by Edith M. Hounsell of Glendale; Third 
prize for Windy Weather by Ruth G. Zwall of El 
Monte; Fourth prize for Flower Maker by Gertrude 
M. Lutz; Fifth prize for Sunrise Pine by Ethel 
Jacobson; Sixth prize for The Last Supper by 
Jerry Rose of Santa Cruz; Honorable Mention to 
Louina Van Norman for A Pioneer’s Lilacs; Neva 
McMurray for lorgetting; Marie Clark Miller for 
1 Resurrection Day; Mary McKenna for Heritage; 
Grace C. Purcell for Padre Junipero Serra; Grace 
R. Ballard for 4 Flower Bloomed; Edith M. J. 
Hounsell for Till Heaven and Earth Pass; Esther 
Baldwin York for Definition. Any California poet 
can obtain information regarding grey by 
writing to Will Strong, Chairman, 162814 S. San 
Gabriel Blvd., San Gabriel, Calif. 7 


Five free-lance and amateur writers have won 
cash prizes in Organic Gardening and Farming 
magazine’s First Annual Author’s Contest. An- 
nounced at the start of 1959, the competition was 
automatically open to all authors who contributed 
articles appearing within the calendar year. Edi- 
tors and staff members of the Rodale Press 
(Emmaus, Pa.) publication were not eligible. 


Two-hundred dollar first prize was won by Rich- 
ard V. Clemence, economics instructor at Wellesley 
(Mass.) College, for his informative and practical 
feature “Eleven Ways To Make Mulch work,” 
which appeared in Jan. 59. Second place award of 
fifty dollars went to Virginia P. Conklin of Strouds- 
burg, Pa., whose timely and detailed article “Pick 

Your Vegetables Early, but Let Your Fruit Ripen” 
appeared in July ‘59. Three honorable mention 
awards of twenty-five dollars each have been pre- 
sented to: Doris W. Weinsheimer of Philadelphia, 
Oliver R. Franklin, Fort Myers, Fla. and Tom 
Dilatush of Robinsville, N. J. 


A new contest for 1960, with the same set of 
prizes offered, is now under way. T ?— factors are 
considered in judging the articles: presentation 
of new information that is of ae to readers; 
2. interest-holding from beginning to end; 3. clear- 
ness and readability of language; 4. adequate re- 
search and preparation; and 5. response elicited 
from readers. Writers interested in submitting 
articles to Organic Gardening and Farming are 
urged to send for their Author’s Handbook, which 
outlines suggestions for preparing material. A 
sample copy of Organic Gardening and Farming 
is also sent free to writers. Address Emmaus, Pa. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
‘ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 A $850 apiece. 


sell by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


If you have written short- matte which you think should 


which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


$3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
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Avutuor & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


TOOLS FOR WRITERS. If you are a writer—Write!!! Stop 
wasting valuable time researching—let an experienced re- 
searcher do it for thet with precision. $1.00 will bring a 
list of 1001 items that are now ready for you in vast files. 
Pick your subject lete file will be sent for your 
story—all you om 4 do is write around it. HANDLER 
PENTHOUSE, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Florida. 


YOU CAN WRITE SALEABLE STORIES immediately with THE 
PLOTTER! Contains FIVE BRAND NEW plot outlines; PLUS 
Complete Instructions; are Article Tips; Practical Writ- 
ing Advice; and BARGAINS from WRITER’S MAIL MART! 
Parchment bound, only $2.00. Order your copy today! 
Details free. CREATIVE FEATURES, Potomac Bo: 
2121-D, Alexandria, Virginia. 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT AND MARKET RECORDING SYS- 
TEM. You will never regret sending for —o° efficient time- 
saving, space-saving system for k our ipts 
in circulation and your knowledge of saniheet needs up-to- 
date. Endo by writers, teachers, and Writers’ Clubs. 
} woe today—$1.00. From GOLDEN STUDIO, Topton, North 

arolina. 


38 LITERARY AGENCIES LISTED — $1.00 — Clay Callahan, 
2200 Pine, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CHARACTER-PLOT CREATING KIT described in free pamph- 
let. Believable characters make saleable stories. Kit $2. 
Book list free. FACT, Box 273, Rockford, Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS UNDERSTAND the creative processes, 
but do YO ead RHYTHM IN or 0o— 
Risser, 30 W. Bayaud, Denver, Colorado. 


TWO PAGES OF — ee will reveal writing 
talent, if any. THE TRUTH ONLY. Personality check chart, 
PLUS ‘90 ages 3 Secrets," PLUS 6 ee chapters on 

8. Marion Minard, 


“How Writers Tick’—all for only $2.9 
Grapho Analyst, Box 407, Almont, Mich. 


Sample issue PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST AND _ GAG- 
WRITER MAGAZINE, $1.00. Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas. 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from your newspaper. Mat 
issue a gold mine. $1.00. No cheques. JAY 674 Bailie 
Toronto, Canada. 


FOR ALL WHO WRITE—trustworthy research to give back- 
ground, color and realism to your story, article, book or 
play. Complete, authoritative, p ble fees. 
7 cout RESEARCH, 2118 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 


USED Mosca gu AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought, sold and 
List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
lem, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of oy Every writing problem 
a illustrated. $1 Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
vi 


FREE STORY ANALYSIS with copy of “Is It Correct’ book!et, 
$2. Longsdorf, Curryville, Missouri. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


LEARN TO WRITE AT LOW COST. Build valuable library 
without buying expensive books or courses. 25c¢ brings 
source list of free tips, information for writers, typists, etc. 
JAY, 674 Balliol St., Toronto, Canada. 


PROFITS FROM FAMILY HISTORIES! Details, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings for a song on last 
true island paradise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcom- 
ing, warm, friendly, civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Ideal 
for writers and artists. Personalized report, all details, 
costs, villas, servants, recreation, foreign colony, residency 

| facilities, opportunities. Save hun- 
dreds on transportation, exchenge, housing from inspira- 
tion to your seaside villa. Send $2.00 Cash or Check. 

Bradley Smith, Villa Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 
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SERVICES 


PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from Pag collection U. S&., 
Foreign periodicals Circa 1850-1900. Many earlier. Please 
detail needs. Picsearch, Box a8, San Carlos, California. 


be — adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
age 


FOR WRITERS. Paul's Photos, 


Lakewood Ave., Chicago 1 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES with professional 
Write today for free 20-page illustrated on using 
help. sell! omplete on captions, 
hotos, etc. Stock pHoto 
catalog. GRAY PHOTOS, Box 7 vannah, Tennessee. 


WRITER’S MAIL MART—Where professionals shop, at a 
DISCOUNT! Order Pa! ee catalogue now. Only 
$1.00 (REFUNDABLE). Potomac P. 0. Box 2121-D, Alen 
andria, Virginia. 


= FOR CIVIL SERVICE JOBS. No experience neces- 

sek Grammar School education usually sufficient. Start 

. $4,800 first year. We prepare men ond women, 

pe 18-50. Civil Service offers security, good pay, ad- 

vancement and Write Box 9, Author & 
Journalist. 


WRITER’S PICTURE SERVICE. STOCKS FROM $2.00. JAMIE, 
BOX 6143, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA. 


POWER THOUGHTS: Ideas for writers. Mental boosters, up- 
lifting, inspiring; jathered | from greatest thinkers and 
Sharpen | 

sparkie conversations. $ E. H. Ries, 533 W. 1, New 
or 


photos 


retirement. 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 
1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 


$2.50 for 1 year 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


Street 


a 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast pationwide Bo Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. E x 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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“The Colgate Story’ Getting 
Good Press Notices 


The latest in a series of good 
notices from the press on The Colgate 


Story, by Dr. Shields ‘T. Hardin, is 
an editorial in the Watchman-Exam- 
iner, leading religious periodical. 


John W. Bradbury, editor, said this 
(in part) about the book: “It is the 
kind of work we need to read and 
encourage our young people to read.” 
The book was recently published, and 
is available at bookstores for $3.75. 


Vantage Has Big Year; 
Ends 1959 With 
233 Titles Published 


For the third year in a row, Vantage 
Press published more than 200 titles. 
During 1959, records show that Vantage 
issued 233 books, thus making it one of 
America’s leading subsidy publishers. 

Some of the reasons that Vantage! is 
chosen by so many authors year after 
year may be gleaned from the comments 
we have received from writers whose 
books we published. For exampl¢. . . 


“A better deal...” 

“I chose your firm because if knew it 
would be a better deal for we ...T1 
liked your promotion program, and am 
glad I went to Vantage .. .” (Mildred 
Graves Asher) 

“I appreciate very much the manner 
in which the publicity and promotion 
are being handled.” (L. A. Beckman, Jr.) 


“A really fine job .. .” 

“You've done a really fine job... the 
book will stand up alongside any other 
book in appearance and workmanship.” 
(Dominick R. Corbo) 

“I am very gratified by the fine pub- 
licity you are giving my book. I am 
happy I found Vantage Press.”’ (Mabelle 
Clark Snead) 

“Thank you for the good work in ad- 
vertising my book.” (Erma C. Wise) 

Send for Free Booklet 

These are just a few of the fine testi- 
monials we have received (and continue 
to receive) from authors who chose 
Vantage Press to publish their work. We 
believe you will be equally pleased with 
our service, and urge you to read the 
complete story in our handsome 40-page 
booklet. It is yours, free of charge, by 
filling in and mailing the coupon on 
this page. 


Our contracts 
New Advertising 
Published by ond 
inane Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 Promotion 
about your : of your 
Branch Offices: 
Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California _— 


February, 1960 


National Baptists, with 5,000,000 Members, 


Choose Vantage Press 


One of the largest Baptist groups in 
the world, the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of the U.S.A., Inc., better known as 
the National Baptists, has authorized 
Vantage Press to publish the story of its 
background, growth and development. 

Ihe author is Ralph Lee Smith, noted 
magazine writer and author, who will 
have the manuscript completed soon. The 
book bears the full endorsement of the 
church and will be the first such work 
on the subject. It will have an Introduc- 
tion by the president of the church, Dr. 
C. D. Jackson. 

Mr. Smith, gathering his material, had 
to travel from New York to Chicago, 
then to Nashville, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. He spoke with many of the 
leading members of the church, and much 
of the data he secured have never been 


Vantage Sales Manager 
Continues Bookstore Trips 


Wm. Kroll, Sales Manager of Vantage 
Press, recently completed another of his 
periodic trips to bookstores in key cities. 
Mr. Kroll presented a selection of Van- 
tage’s latest books to buyers in Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland. He called on 
such stores as Kroch's-Brentano’s, J. L. 
Hudson, Halle Brothers, and Marshall 
Field, and succeeded in selling books to 
a number of these outlets. This is just 
one phase of Vantage's service to its 
authors. If you are seeking a publisher 
of your book-length manuscript, fill in 
and mail the coupon below; it will 
bring you the whole story, without cost 
or obligation. 


to Publish Their Story 


published before. The book will also 
contain many photographs of the church's 
far-flung activities in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

The Baptist movement in the United 
States has had a colorful and exciting 
history. The National Baptists represent 
the largest Negro segment, with a mem- 
bership of 5,000,000. It is estimated that 
the entire Baptist membership in the 
United States is 20,000,000. 

Vantage Press publishes many impor- 
tant books each year, and welcomes 
authors who would like to associate them- 
selves with one of America’s leading sub- 
subsidy publisher. To learn the type of 
dependable, personal service you may ex- 
pect from us, fill in and return the cou- 
pon below. A beautiful 40-page booklet 
will be sent to you at once, without cost 
or obligation. 


Here and There with 
Vantage Books and Authors 


Baptist Bookstore, Atlanta, places order 
for 1000 copies of Fling Wide the Gates, 
by Don Brandeis . . . the k is already 
in its second edition . . . Lydia Forsyth’s 
Old Bob given a full-page feature story 
in the Seattle Times. . . . Walter Win- 
chell plugs and recommends N. Sharp’s 
book, Happy Landings in Europe... 
the author’s proceeds from sales are go- 
ing to the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 

. Grady Arrington’s new k, In- 
fantryman at the Front, getting 
local publicity . . . author appeared on 
KCMC, television, Texarkana, and on 
KTVE, television, El Dorado, Ark....he 
also received spot announcements on 
KAMD, radio, Camden, Ark. . . . You, 
too, may get this type of publicity when 
Vantage publishes your book .. . mail 
coupon for free booklet . . . today. 
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“The Colgate Story’ Getting 
Good Press Notices 


Ihe latest in a series of good 
notices from the press on The Colgate 
Story, by Dr. Shields IT. Hardin, is 
an editorial in the Watchman-Exam- 
iner, leading religious periodical. 
John W. Bradbury, editor, said this 
(in part) about the book: “It is the 
kind of work we need to read and 
encourage our young people to read.” 
The book was recently published, and 
is available at bookstores for $3.75. 


Vantage Has Big Year; 
Ends 1959 With 
233 Titles Published 


For the third year in a row, Vantage 
Press published more than 200 titles. 
During 1959, records show that Vantage 
issued 233 books, thus making it one of 
America’s leading subsidy publishers. 

Some of the reasons that Vantage is 
chosen by so many authors /year aiter 
year may be gleaned from the comments 
from writers whose 

For example .. . 


we have received 
books we published. 


“A better deal. . .” 

“I chose your firm because ' knew it 
would be a better deal for me...I 
liked your promotion progran, and am 
glad I went to Vantage...” (Mildred 
Graves Asher) 

“1 appreciate very much the manner 
in which the publicity and promotion 
are being handled.” (L. A. Beckman, Jr.) 


“A really fine job... 
“You've done a really fine job... the 
book will stand up alongside any other 
book in appearance and workmanship.” 
(Dominick R. Corbo) 

“I am very gratified by the fine pub- 
licity you are giving my book. I am 
happy I found Vantage Press.”” (Mabelle 
Clark Snead) 

“Thank you for the good work in ad- 
vertising my book.” (Erma C. Wise) 

Send for Free Booklet 

These are just a few of the fine testi- 
monials we have received (and continue 
to receive) from authors chose 
Vantage Press to publish their work. We 
believe you will be equally pleased with 
our service, and urge you to read the 
complete story in our handsome 40-page 
booklet. It is yours, free of charge, by 


filling in and mailing the coupon on 
this page. 


National Baptists, with 5,000,000 Members, 
Choose Vantage Press to Publish Their Story 


One of the largest Baptist groups in 
the world, the National Baptist Conven- 
tion of the U.S.A., Inc., better known as 
the National Baptists, has authorized 
Vantage Press to publish the story of its 
background, growth and development. 

The author is Ralph Lee Smith, noted 
magazine writer and author, who will 
have the manuscript completed soon. The 
book bears the full endorsement of the 
church and will be the first such work 
on the subject. It will have an Introduc- 
tion by the president of the church, Dr. 
C. D. Jackson. 

Mr. Smith, gathering his material, had 
to travel from New York to Chicago, 
then to Nashville, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. He spoke with many of the 
leading members of the church, and much 
of the data he secured have never been 


Vantage Sales Manager 
Continues Bookstore Trips 


Wm. Kroll, Sales Manager of Vantage 
Press, recently completed another of his 
periodic trips to bookstores in key cities. 
Mr. Kroll presented a selection of Van- 
tage’s latest books to buyers in Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland. He called on 
such stores as Kroch’s-Brentano’s, J. L. 
Hudson, Halle Brothers, and Marshall 
Field, and succeeded in selling books to 
a number of these outlets. This is just 
one phase of Vantage’s service its 
authors. If you are seeking a publisher 
of your book-length manuscript, fill in 
and mail the coupon below; it will 
bring you the whole story, without cost 
or obligation. 


published before. The book will also 
contain many photographs of the church's 
far-flung activities in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

Ihe Baptist movement in the United 
States has had a colorful and exciting 
history. The National Baptists represent 
the largest Negro segment, with a mem- 
bership of 5,000,000. It is estimated that 
the entire Baptist membership in the 
United States is 20,000,000. 

Vantage Press publishes many impor- 
tant books each year, and welcomes 
authors who would like to associate them- 
selves with one of America’s leading sub- 
subsidy publisher. To learn the type of 
dependable, personal service you may ex- 
pect from us, fill in and return the cou- 
pon below. A beautiful 40-page booklet 
will be sent to you at once, without cost 
or obligation. 
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by Don Brandeis . . . the k is already 
in its second edition . . . Lydia Forsyth’s 
Old Bob given a full- -page feature story 
in the Seattle Times. Walter Win- 
chell plugs and recommends N. Sharp’s 
book, Happy Landings in Europe . . 
the author’s proceeds from sales are go- 
ing to the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 

Grady Arrington’s new book, In- 


fantryman at the Front, getting good 
local publicity . . . author appeared on 
KCMC, television, Texarkana, and on 


KTVE, television, El Dorado, Ark.... he 
also received spot announcements on 
KAMD, radio, Camden, Ark. . . . You, 
too, may get this type of publicity when 
Vantage publishes your book . . . mail 
coupon for free booklet . . . today. 
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